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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the pense. If a cous receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
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ADVERSITY. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL 


KNOW that Thou, O Lord, 
Of very faithfulness 
Hast caused me to be troubled thus — 
Is Thy compassion less? 


Could’st Thou our Father be 
And chastisement withhold ? 

Thy very pity must correct, 
Thy tender mercy mold. 


Where shall the saints be found 
Who did Thy chastening lack, 
Or where the martyrs, who endured 
The flame, the sword, the rack? 


They, in their Lord’s behalf, 
Held as a gift from heaven 
The holy privilege of pain 
To them, as followers, given. 


How cowardly, how base, 
Must such as I appear, 

Called to be saints like them, who yet 
The smallest trial fear! 


And when I think of Him, 
The sufferer divine, 

With whose reflected victory 
The crowns of martyrs shine, 


Into the dust I sink, 
Dumb for my very shame, 

Save when beneath His cross I plead 
For pardon in His name. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ws twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be seit with the notice.) 





ANGIER—In Windsor, N. Y, Bev. Marshall B. Angier. 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, aged 73 yrs. He 
was a graduate of Yale in the class of ’44,and belonged 
to a family of six brothers, only one of whom, Kev. 
L. H. Angier of Boston, now survives. 

LORING-—In Minneapolis, Minn., after a sickness of 
one week, Mrs. Sarah E., wife of Rev. Levi Loring, 
aged 72 yrs. 

ROBERTS—In Auburndale, March 4, Rev. Jacob Rob- 
erts, former pastor of Congregational churches in 
Fairhaven and Kast Medway. Funeral Wednesday at 
3.15 P. M.; train leaves B. & A. Station at 2.25. 





HIGHEST award medal and three diplomas have 
been given to thé New York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany for the superiority of its Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, Korden’s Extract of Coffee 
and Unsweetened Condensed Milk, exhibited at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 
No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 9, PASSIONTIDE. 


No. 10, EASTER. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 


CON ee eS 


The Fletcher Prize of $500. 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the 
above prize, according to the will of the Hon. Rich- 
ard Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to coun- 
teract the present tendency to a “ Fatal Conformity 
to the World.” The following subjects are assigned, 
with the date at which each essay is to be forwarded: 

1. In what ways ought the conception of persona) 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 1894. 

2. Shouldany restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dec. 31, 1896. 

3. How can education be made a greater safeguard 
against materialism? Dec. 31, 1898. 

These subjects may be treated singly or in course. 
No essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. Cir- 
cular containing further particulars forwarded if 


desired. 
WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 15, 1894. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





Training School for Nurses.—North Adams 
Training School for Nurses. An opportunity for ex- 
cellent training is offered by the North Adams Hospital 
to young women desiring to follow the profession of 
_——- Apply to Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, 

ass. 











A Clergyman’s Paughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of Jadics 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treatment. 
Nine miles from Koston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam. open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root Suites 
of rooms, with oaths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Eiectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish ond Russian 








baths. Sena tor illustrated circular. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


” CALIFORNIA ax 
"* Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


COOK’S TOURS. 


FLIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Eleven parties will leave during the season for 


EUROPE. 


First departure by White Star Steamer * Teu- 
tonic,”?’ May 2, a tour of 100 days, visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, etc. 

~ 6 ented departures May 26, June 2, 13, 14, 23, 27, 
and 30. 

Atlantic passage tickets and independent rail- 
road and steamer tickets for all routes. Estimates 
for any tour furnished free. 

Send for programme, free. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 











A party will leave Boston, March 13, for a Grand 
Tour of 75 days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO 1% 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Lookout Mountain, New 
Orleans, Galveston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four-Days’ Trip over the era 
Cruz Railway, and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any KRegular Train until June 30, or with any one 
of Nine Parties under Special Fscort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Ruutes. 





Tour of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting California: 
March 13. 

California Excursions: March 8 and 13. 
Excursions to Washington: March 13, March 30 
and April 27; to Leekeut Mountain, March 13; to 
Gettysburg, March 30; to Richmond and ola 
Point Comfort, April 27. 

Colorado Tours. Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March li, for a Seven-Weeks’ Tour. 
Special Train Through Central and Northern 
Europe, the party to leave New York by the North 
German Lloya Line June 26. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School St.), Boston, Mass. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
$6.00 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco on the ‘‘Phillips-Rock Island’? Car 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the GREAT Rock IsLAND ROUTE to 
Denver ana the Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and atten- 
tive excursion managers accompanies the car 
and looks after the comfort of passengers. 
The Car is Pullman-built and equipped, and, 
besides the excursion manager, has a porter, 
and Pullman conductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate 
you sbould use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspond ggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH BEMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAS. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Boom 8, Oppusite 
Providence BR. R. Station, Boston, 

Mr. silloway’s long practice iu removeling churches. 
enables bim to save aod utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in _ most respects to a new 
one of mucb greater cust. He proposes to continue 
this work us a Specialty, and tevuers his services to 
cummittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


“Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘Newtons wy. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
busi we are rs] 

to sell CA BRPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 

Z\ y | solicit correspondence, 




























‘OWN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


458 Washington St, eSRbSs\'ss., Boston. 


IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 













FRINK SesiiREFLECT 


ANDFIxTURES of Every DESCRIPTION 
FOR «ING - oc WALLS. \C cs \ R 
¥ eS: v G Olbs, - ORS. 
US CHURM AND Pay WiTh GAS ELECTRO 
Pan stire wii ts SSR! Ost Fiat c ee 


LP.FRINK 551 Peart Sr, 













FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826, 
. HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 " 
Cndaeh SEHCOL ETHER comet 
GENUIN 
=A WEST-TROY, PE pia 


CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 








(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT S cuits 


GHURGH BELLS ¢ 


~y- yp Ke gta AND TIN.) 
en or ice ani 
WcSHANE BELL Farnnry. RALTIMORE. Mr 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE VANDUZEN & TIFT [0., } Best ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. | and E. India Tim 

CHURGH BEL: S, PEALS AND CHIMES, 

t Rotary Yoke, Waves and Friction Rollers. 

Best Work & Satisfaction Goaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Fron 








Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MMT STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-p» 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & ©, 





3 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical +né@ 
ractical. Special ins ruction in New Testameut 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also ap 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; vot 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppur- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 
No. Granville, N. Y 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (ewght words to the line). 


BosTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, March 12,10 A.M. speaker; Mr. L. D. Wishard. 
Supject, The Young Men of College and Counting-House 
the World Over. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 

AMERICAN MCALL Assovula11ON.— Tenth annual 
meeting of the Boston Auxiliary, chapel Old South 
Chureh, Wednesday, March l4,4P.M. Address by Rev. 
F. £. Clark, D. D 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
Db. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 








Mississippi, Thursday, March 22. 
Alabama, Anniston, Saturday, March 31. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 4. 
Tennessee, Memphis, Thursday, April 5. 
Texas, alias, Thursuay, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, ‘Tuesday, April 17. 
Kansas, eee. Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Kt. Wayne, Tuesday, May %. 
Missouri, Springheld, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Tuesday, May & 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Binghamton, ‘Tuesday, May 15. 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 
South Dakota, Redfield. Tuesday, May 15. 
Illinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 


Tuesday, June 12. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


Vermont, St. Johnsbury, 
Connecticut Asso., eee: 


laine, Jangor, 
Connecticut Con., 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
cry House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WomMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Jushua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. (ffice in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hvuod, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyuton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, »t the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveiand office, M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to ). Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Co!lege and Education Society 
and New West tducation Commission.) KE. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commuit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page #2. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
7 thooee chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 1esolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8. Nickerson; urnisues loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their famities.. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Soow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the morai and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplaius and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding huuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Sontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa!, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I giye and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 
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_A Dainty Easter Gift. 


ON THE ROAD HOME. By MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER. With Four Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Sangster is among the best of our living 
poets. She has the genuine poetic feeling and 
insight. Her verse abounds in a devout and 
simple religious faith.— Boston Traveller. 

The poetry lover, and those who are wont to 
look askance at poetry, will be charmed with 
Mrs. Sangster’s verses. They go straight to 
the heart.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Exquisite little melodies. . . . The musical 
rhythm of Mrs. Sangster’s lines and the sym- 
pathetic simplicity of ber subjects have en- 
deared the authoress to all classes of readers. 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


OG For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Musicians, Read! 


A coilecti f high 

Sunlight and Shadow grade but not difficult 
By Julian Edwards. songs, that have 
never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 


Price, $1 Postpaid. 

; iti A book on anew plan, 
Lessons in Audition to be used in private or 
By Helene Sparmann. class instruction for the 
development of musical language. Every intelligent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 

welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 
H H Acollection of sa- 
St. Gaecilian Gollection crea music ar- 
By ©. F. Steele. ranged for male 
voices. Will beespecially acceptable in Gospel Meet- 
ings andthe Y.M.C.A. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


The latest anthem collection 

Anthem Grown; this celebrated church music 

by H. P. Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 

G i | The leading Piano instruction book 

urricu um by an American. Unequaled in its 
Ry Geo. F. Root, own field. i 











3 American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges yer, 
said by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us sha. 
e perfectly saleable. q 

#4* Send 10 cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter, 

THE JOHN CHURCH COoO., 

CINCINNATI —- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 





The A Pronounced Success 

Py Py An 8 page service with 
Congregationalist music, for vespers and 
SERVICES special occasions, published 


semi-monthly. This move- 
ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a well-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 cts.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





EASTER 


Pilgrim Service No. XXX. 
M. C. HAZARD, JOHN W. TUFTS. 
Two { Original Music, 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00 


Editions . selected Music, 8 Pp-, 100 copies, $2.00 


“EASTER Morn” 


Also Seven Other Services (price, 100 copies, $4.00). 
Il. THE GLORIOUS HOPE (Easter). 
Vv. EASTER DAY (Easter). 
X. EASTER LILIES (Easter). 
XIV. EASTER VOICES (Easter). 
XVIII. THE STORY OF EASTER (Easter). 
XXIf. THE RISEN CHRIST (Easter). 
XXVI. THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
Samples to Superintendents, 2 cents each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


(jospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns 
which have proved so invaluable in the wondertul 
meetings held by Mr. LD. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosrpEL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 
out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Exceisior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type”’ or “Excelsior” in ordering. 




















Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GosPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. 
EXAMINE 


Sunny Side Songs! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By W. H. Doane, the latest and best book by this 
favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











’$ Easter P 
Hull’s Easter Program, 
No. 2 New Series. 

Price 5 cents: #4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
50 cents per hundred extra for postage. 

“No.1.” Issued last year was a pronounced success. 
If you did not have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers. We have six other popular Easter Services. 
Price as above. Catalogue free. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





For Sunday Schools 


Distinct 
Courses 


Course I, 
Course II. 


Course III. STUDY OF THE 





Course Ill. 


PILGRIM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Bible 
Studies 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 18%. 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards, 


Four grades: 
The first year covers the Bible history from 


the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom unti! the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course II. 


A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 


Courses II and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 


‘lesson and a ues them historically rather than textually. 
Zach lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. 


The arrangement of the material is 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 


about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a great success. 
The Word ané Phrase Studies are worthy of specia! notice, while 


The Lesson Questions and 


The Lesson Work for the Week, 


Lesson Themes and Scek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Would you rather buy iamp 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, I. 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 

Pittsburgh. Gao. A. Macse1H Co. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker's Right Hand Helper. 

In one hour’s time itmakes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operateit. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes--$1 2 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, of 

152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
SARSSS5443555082455502255 


> £234434444434)RRR0000 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 


Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials- 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). “ JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’” (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

*““ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
‘“*BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). ** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ‘s ‘* MISSOURI ”’ (St. Louis). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). “SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). ‘** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘“*DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), **ULSTER”" (New York). 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). **UNION "’ (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
sell them, the best painters use them. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


Boston Branch, T NT 4 . 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston. NATIONAL LEAD Co., New \ ork. 











The price of this chair is $60. Its value 
is in the quality of the materials of which it 
is made, and in its workmanship. The wood 
is Spanish mahogany, 


IN THE HEART exquisitely inlaid with 
OF THECITY mother: of-pearl. The 


carving on the frame 
is done entirely by hand. The seat is very 
deep and covered with figured silk damask, 
It is designed for the reception room—it is 
wortby of the queen’s parlor. 





The same principles of low prices that prevail in 
all our departments govern the prices in our furniture 
department. We feel that our reputation in this respect 
necessitates our naiing lower prices than others. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s 


Furniture Department. 


An entire and separate building, 6 stories, on 
Avon St., right opposite our rear entrance, 
running through to Bedford St. 





WANTED. 

I want capital to run my shoe factory. I have the 
plant, labor and trade to make and market annually 
three to five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Ladies’ 
shoes. The trade is cash, and the business well upon a 
conservative basis; pays from ten to twenty per cent. 
uponinvestment. I believe that it will double its capital 


ip three to five years. I solicit correspondence and fur- 
md reference. Address R. M. INGALLS, Louisville, 
y. 






; “IT IS ECONOMy Gi} 


* 


The 1894 THE BEST 
Standard price for the standard bi- 
cycles of the world has been fixed at 
$125.00, bringing these highest grade 
wheels within the reach of every rider 
who aims to possessa first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is 
little reason for buying any other 
bicycle, because Columbias are un- 
equalled. 


The 1894 Columbia Catalogue, which fully 
describes our splendid line of seven new wheels, is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
It will be of interest to every wheelman and wheelwoman, You can obtain it Sree 
at our agenctes, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Branch Houses —12 Warren St., New York. 











201 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Ilartford, Conn. 
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&4P{ Delicious as a Bunch of FRESH GRAPES. 
\ 
Y , The Parest Medicinal Fruit Food and the finest non- 
a 





alccholic beverage ever placed before the people. 


‘ Teepe MARE, 
poe SANITAS 
APCs 
©) 


GRAPE JUICE. 


Concentrated, Unfermented and Pure. 


A valuable dietetic and curative agent in cases of Consumption, Gastric ate ted 
‘ Fever, Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, Constipation and kindred complaints. SIA) 
Forms a superior food tonic for nursing women, ye { 

’ Without an equal as a system-builder for weak and pallid children. ic say 
9%, 

| 





, oe 
Of A safe and successful reconstructor for fever patients during the convalescent ey 


SANITAS CONCENTRATED, UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE 


‘ Is BOTTLED ONLY BY 


THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD CO., 
AT LOS CATOS, CAL., 
in pint bottles containing a HALF GALLON of Juice, and is for sale by leading 6 
DRUGGISTS and GROCERS at sixty-five cents per bottle. Send your address to 
Los Gatos, Cual., and receive, post-paid, a booklet telling all about Grape Juice. 
NEW YORK--145 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO--408 Sutter St. 
NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren St., N. Y. 
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OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one new name with 
$6.00, or the Congregationalist one year (to an old or 
new subscriber) and a copy of the Bible for $5.00. 
Wallace’s PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50) also fur- 
nished upon the above terms. 

FROM RECENT LETTERS. 

“What is the matter with the Congregationalist lately ? 
It is looming up as one of the ablest papers published. It is 
greatly appreciated in our family.” — Col. 

“Of all the gy that come to my study none is awaited 
more earnestly than the Congregationalist. A paper that 
will brighten the old and add new life, in the real meaning 
0 - word life,cannot but be a welcome visitor.’’—New 

ork. 

“ The Congregationalist is certainly very much to be con- 
gratulated and thanked for the symposium on church music. 
It had the right ring all through, and is an encouraging 
symptom of the progress in these times toward a more gen- 
eral adoption of views that ten years ago were too often 
deemed ‘peculiar’ and ‘fanciful,’ Uf not worse.” —Hartford, 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Uur God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature ; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 

Many churches of our order find it advantageous 
to arrange for a special series of Sunday evening 
services at this time of the year leading up to Easter 
Sunday, 25 March. Services Nos. 5-10 will be found 
well adapted to such a plan. No.9 should be used 
on the evening of 18 March, and also at the regular 
midweek service of the church, or at a Good Friday 
service. The Service will gain by this double use 
and the interest will be deepened. 

“1 never saw anything better than the combination of 
music, words and sentiment in the praise part, the selection 
of Scripture passages in the response part, and the inter- 
weaving of the two in No.5 Service. For popular worship 
this is almost ideal.”’—Jowa. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

We continue to receive favorable comments upon 
this year’s list of prayer meeting topics, the feature 
of sub-topics being especially approved, while the 
Pastor’s Suggestions as they appear week by week 
in the Congregationalist are pronounced pertinent 
and helpful. No.2 of the Handbook Series will be 
ready April 1, and will be devoted to the Forward 
Movements in which our churches are just now so 
much interested. Yearly subscription to the Hand- 
book Series, 15 cents. 


% FORM OF ADMISSION. >% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed last week, we have issued a neat eight- 
page leaflet, which will be sent, postpaid, for three 
cents ; 10 copies, 25 cents ; 100 copies, $2.00. Churches 
contemplating any change in their method of re- 
ceiving new members should examine carefully this 
form, prepared by a competent and representative 
committee of the National Council. 


* CONGREGATIONALISM +4 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 


The first edition of our four-page leaflet with this 
title is already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting them into the hands of their 
young people. Price, 40 cents a hundred, postpaid; 
smaller quantities at a proportionate rate. 


T= teaching which follows a revival is 
certainly not less important than that 
which instituted it. Many churches 
have failed to secure the best results of a 
special baptism of the Holy Spirit because 
the work has been neglected after its initial 
steps have been taken. The Christian Ad- 
vocate prints a conversation with a pastor 
who had received sixty-five converts into the 
church the previous Sunday and was already 
on his way South for a month’s vacation. 
When he was asked if he had not wished to 
take advantage of the early nthusiasm of the 
converts to train them into habits of wor- 
ship and work for Christ, he replied: ‘0, 
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no; I left that to the church and the Holy 
Spirit. I am tired and I am going off to 
have a good time. I have earned it, holding 
meetings right along for four weeks.”’ 
When he returns he may find the fruits 
of the effort which so tired him as scarce 
as the zeal was feeble which permitted 
him to run away at the most critical time 
of the revival. The results of the -un- 
usual gracious blessings of the Holy Spirit 
this season will depend much on the staying 
power of churches and ministers in their 
work, 


During the first week in next June the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Y. M. C, A. will be celebrated at Exeter 
Hall, London. In 1844 George Williams, 
then an assistant in a business firm in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, gathered the young men 
of that establishment into a mutual im- 
provement society, which soon grew into 
an association for ‘‘ the improvement of the 
spiritual condition of young men now en- 
gaged in the drapery and other trades,” 
and, at the suggestion of the cashier of the 
firm, took the name of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In half a century 
that little band has become a great host 
extending round the world. There are to- 
day 5,158 of these associations of young 
men, with a membership approaching half 
a million and a property in buildings and 
influence amounting to many millions of 
dollars. Mr. Williams is now at the head 
of the firm in which he was a humble as- 
sistant when he planted the seed which 
has grown to be a mighty tree. But no 
satisfaction from a business success can 
compare with that of witnessing that world- 
wide quickening of the spiritual life of 
young men which he was chosen to inaugu- 
rate. The semi-centennial in London next 
June will be a memorable occasion, well 
worthy of a visit from those on this side 
of the ocean. 


Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth and his asso- 
ciates of the Law and Order League are 
doing effective service in New Haven in 
prodding the authorities to suppress the 
abundant gambling, drinking and other 
houses of ill repute, which seem to have 
waxed strong under the—shall we say pro- 
tecting?—shadow of the police commis- 
sioners and their subordinates. At any 
rate, Dr. Symth, in a statement presented 
in writing to the police commissioners, 
Feb. 27, pointed out that these places have 
long existed unmolested, that when the 
league furnished to the police department 
the evidence of their existence, which that 
body had either failed to find or ignored, 
the proprietors had ample warning to pro- 
tect themselves against interference; and 
Dr. Smyth protested against commissioners 
being bondsmen for liquor sellers, as is 
the case in three instances in New Haven. 
He made the effective point, among others, 
that the city’s honor is pledged to a 
hundred cities and a thousand homes, by 
its welcoming hundreds of students, to keep 
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the conditions of life within its bounds as 
wholesome as possible. The work which 
the league is doing calls for the thanks, not 
only of parents who send their sons to Yale, 
but of all who wish to have learning and 
morality united in that institution by keep- 
ing morally clean the city in which it stands, 


An English writer has lately brought some 
telling statistics to prove the disastrous ef- 
fect of the ambition of American young 
men to gain positions in business which are 
beyond their strength to sustain. Many of 
them, of unusual abilities, have succumbed 
to the too great strain of heavy responsibil- 
ities at the time when, with the slower pace 
of reason, they would have been ready to 
assume these burdens with ease. The rec- 
ords of American student life furnish sim- 
ilar illustrations of failure to reach substan- 
tial results through exhaustion in efforts to 
gain premature recognition. A New Haven 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post gives a list of six of those who held 
second rank in scholarship of the last twelve 
classes in Yale College, who have already 
died. So great a mortality among salutato- 
rians, fifty per cent. so soon after gradua- 
tion, could not have been due to natural 
causes Only, It must be charged in part at 
least to mental overstrain, which defeated 
the very purpose for which liberal education 
was sought. The same writer also points 
out that college athletics have become spec- 
tacular, making consuming exactions on 
the physical strength of the few and on the 
applause of the remainder of the students 
for the sake of the impression on the out- 
side world. We suggest a revival of the 
old college debating societies to discuss the 
question, What are the true ends of collegi- 
ate education? 





THE PROBLEM OF THE MEN. 


Why it should be any harder to draw men 
to church and to enlist them in its work 
than it is to secure the allegiance of women 
is a question on which we may all philoso- 
phize with varying degrees of success in 
arriving at the real nub of the difficulty. 
Theory aside, we may deal directly with the 
cold fact, and devote ourselves entirely to 
efforts to remedy a condition which is uni- 
versally and frequently deplored. The merit 
of the deliverances on this subject, to which 
we devote large space this week, consists in 
the fact that the problem is treated both 
from the theoretical and the practical point 
of view. We have tried particularly to se- 
cure an ample and frank expression from 
the men themselves, and the numerous testi- 
monies which Mr. Hibbard has gathered 
from all over the country constitute, we 
believe, one of the best marshalings of indi- 
vidual opinion that has ever been put into 
print. Mr. Root’s recital of the results of 
his investigations is also a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

After careful and, we trust, candid con- 
sideration of what the men have to say we 
cannot but feel that many, perhaps the 
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major portion, of the reasons alleged for 
apathy toward the church are excuses, 
not reasons, Churches there doubtless are 
where the lines are drawn too taut as respects 
ereed and conduct. But where one man 
is kept from a church because it asks him 
to believe too much, or because it assumes 
to be the arbiter for him in matters which 
his enlightened conscience ought to decide, 
five men stay out of the church because 
they are not willing to commit themselves 
to the pure, unselfish, Christlike life for 
which the church stands or ought to stand. 
At the same time the church may and 
should learn new ways of approach to men. 
We like Mr. Cook’s suggestion that the 
young men be not overlooked when posi- 
tions of responsibility are assigned. One 
explanation of the success of the Sunday 
Evening Clubs, which are springing up like 
magic, and toone of the most notably suc- 
cessful we refer on page 348, lies in the fact 
that the members are expected to do some- 
thing. Different talents are utilized in dif- 
ferent ways. A man is not necessarily de- 
barred from being of great use to the church 
because he cannot teach a Sunday school 
class or exhort in prayer meeting. At the 
same time we are glad to have Dr. Leavitt 
and Mr. Pope emphasize the distinctively 
spiritual service that men canrender. Jesus 
called His little band of disciples to be fish- 
ers of men, and today as of yore He wants 
more Andrews, more Philips, who will go 
out and bring back to Him their brothers, 
their neighbors and their business associates, 
a Yee 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AGAIN. 

Some weeks since we published a state- 
ment by Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin condemn- 
ing in unsparing terms the Huntchagist 
organization which is trying to produce 
revolution among Armenians and to secure 
sympathy and help in this country. The 
statement called forth protests from some in 
this vicinity connected with the Huntchagist 
movement. More recently we printed a 
communication from Rev. Dr. H. N. Barnum 
of Harpoot, Turkey, confirming Dr. Ham- 
lin’s position. This communication the 
Christian Register is pleased to describe as 
‘*a cold-blooded piece of apathy,’’ and to 
warn missionaries that if they do not 
actively sympathize with this Armenian 
movement they will find that they ‘are 
standing in the way of their own suc- 
cess.’’ A letter just received by us from 
another honored missionary, now on the 
field, characterizes this movement as origi- 
nated by a “‘ nihilistic revolutionary society, 
whose head is in Athens but whose root is 
in Russia.’’ He says: ‘* They have tried to 
excite the Turks against Protestant mis- 
sionaries and Protestant Armenians on the 
ground that we enjoy foreign protection and 
can stand it. They have terrorized their 
own people by recklessly shooting down al- 
leged traitors to their cause. . . . This move- 
ment has not been merely for independence, 
but in many cases bas been pure and simple 
Nihilism. . . . All my experience justifies 
Dr. Hamlin’s article as absolutely correct, 
and I do not know of any missionary who 
would dissent from this position.” 

Americans will not withhold from Ar- 
menians sympathy for the persecutions they 
are enduring, nor with their desire for an 
independence which from their geographical 
position it seems impossible for them to 
achieve. Butan organized movement, whose 
main immediate object is to injure the in- 
nocent in the hope by this means of arousing 
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sympathy and active aid from the nations of dent readiness to get out of the way rather 


Europe and America to deliver the Armenian 
people from their subjection to Turkey can 
hardly expect to win support among think- 
ing men in this country. 

Beye eee 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 

The resignation of the great British prime 
minister on Saturday last apparently ended 
one of the most prominent and, in some re- 
spects, most picturesque political careers 
of the century. Entering public life as a 
Conservative, Mr. Gladstone, after years of 
fidelity to that party, became a Liberal, evi- 
dently for conscientious reasons, and now 
has closed his ministerial, and probably his 
political, life by actually indorsing, at least 
conditionally, a proposal to abolish the 
House of Lords, Although eminent as an 
archeologist, a classical scholar and an 
author, and recognized as the peer of the 
experts in each of these departments of 
learning, he has devoted his energies mainly 
to politics, and has had one of the longest 
and probably the most distinguished politi- 
cal career in British history. He has been 
prime minister four times, has secured most 
of the vital reforms accomplished during 
the last half-century in English public 
affairs and has won for himself probably the 
most malignant and unscrupulous hostility 
and the most devoted and passionate loyalty 
ever accorded to any English statesman. 

He has now retired from office chiefly, if 
not wholly, for physical reasons, at the 
hight of his influence and on the eve of the 
success of the Irish Home Rule policy, 
which he has championed so stoutly. He 
has not retained to the end the confidence 
and support of all the judicious and public- 
spirited Liberals who stood by him for 
many years, but it is undeniable that his 
resignation leaves a vacancy which nobody 
is likely to be able to fill. {t is announced 
that his friend and political ally and pupil, 
the Earl of Rosebery, is to succeed him in 
office. Probably he is the best man for the 
place, as things are. But his comparative 
youth and inexperience, in spite of his un- 
doubted ability and his successful public 
service thus far; his independent spirit, 
which is more likely to mislead a young 
man than a veteran; and some lack of party 
unanimity in his favor, due in part to the 
fact that he is a peer—these causes are cer- 
tain to operate with considerable power 
against his highest success even if he should 
follow the lines marked out already by Mr. 
Gladstone, which he seems to be hardly 
likely to do in any precise fashion. 

It is too soon to forecast what is to be the 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement upon 
English politics. Many predictions are be- 
ing made, some of which may be verified 
but few, if any, of which can be accepted as 
sufficiently well founded to be credited. It 
is unlikely that the policy of the Liberal 
party in regard to Ireland will be altered or 
essentially modified. As Lord Rosebery has 
just been serving as Foreign Secretary, it is 
equally improbable that the foreign policy 
of the nation will be altered. Most of the few 
internal reforms of chief prominence, such 
as that which has given rise to the Parish 
Councils Bill, are too far advanced to be 
abandoned or long hindered by such a 
change. As for the abolition of the House 
of Lords, the fact that Lord Rosebery is a 
member of it is not believed likely to have 
much influence with him, but it has already 
yielded something to the recent demands of 
the Commons and always has shown a pru- 


than risk being run over, so that, in view of 


/ the still general popular reluctance to dis-. 


pense with such an ancient and honored in- 
stitution, it is much less likely to be abol- 
ished than to be practically disregarded in 
legislation. It is therefore too soon and too 
difficult to predict what the outcome of the 
change of prime ministers will be. Public 
affairs are in solution and must begin to 
take new forms before prophcey will be- 
come safe. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s successors may appreciate the fact 
which, probably more than any other, has 
given him his wonderful hold upon _ his 
country and the world. Ie has shown him- 
self, in spite of whatever weaknesses and 
faults may be charged against him fairly, to 
be governed by conscience. He has sought 
to learn the right and to do it. When he 
has found himself astray he has retraced 
his steps heartily. He has been willing to 
support unpopular causes if they were sound 
and true. He has appealed often and ef- 
fectively to the national sense of justice and 
right. He has been one of the greatest 
moral and Christian forces of the closing 
century, and his renown, greater today than 
that of any other living man, will endure 
and increase in the future because based 
upon eternal foundations. 

tebe? Va orm re 
THE SPIRIT’S HELP NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR OUR EFFORT. 

It has become a truism in philanthropic 
work that. the best way to aid the needy is 
to show them how to help themselves and 
to encourage them to do so. The same 
thing is true in spiritual matters. The 
divine Spirit is ever ready to aid any one 
who is struggling after a better life, but He 
will not, indeed Ile cannot, do the work for 
the struggler. Whenever action in one’s 
own behalf is possible, help implies his 
co operation with the effort of any one who 
renders him aid. The Holy Spirit always 
works in the best way. He must or He 
would be untrue to His own nature. This 
forbids Him from ever offering us help 
which would take the place, or even weaken 
the vigor, of our own endeavors after right- 
eousness, 

They are needed in order to develop our 
spiritual powers. Like the bodily powers 
these need exercise and practice if they are 
to be vigorous. Moreover, if the Holy Spirit 
were to do for us what we may and can do 
for ourselves we should lose our conscious- 
ness of sharing with our God the great, 
blessed task of improving and reforming 
what is wrong in the world. To those of 
the highest type of character not even the 
assurance of personal salvation affords so 
much joy as the consciousness of being use- 
ful, under God and with His assistance, to 
others. It is by accepting divine help as an 
aid to, not a substitute for, our endeavors 
for ourselves and also for others that we 
learn how the Holy Spirit works in behalf 
of men and what great things He can, and 
will, do for them. 

So long as we continue in this world we 
shall be obliged to battle with sin in our 
own bearts and all-around us, and shall 
have need, even while we are doing our 
best for ourselves, of the Spirit’s help. Yet 
in the very fact that we receive it and win 
victories over our baser selves by its aid 
there is comfort for us and peace. But the 
stagnation of selfish indolence affords no 
such rewards. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Politically it has been a tame week at 
home, though intensely exciting and impor- 
tant in England. Concerning events there we 
comment on page 330. President Cleveland, 
with two of his secretaries, has been duck 
shooting in North Carolina. Before depart- 
ing he sent to the Senate the names of the 
collectors at the ports of Boston and Brook- 
lyn and other officials in the latter city—all 
of them selected from the better and more 
independent wing of his party. While he 
has been hunting the House has passed the 
Bland seigniorage bill in a modified, though 
still vicious, form; the Senate has debated 
the Hawaiian report and awaited patiently 
the tariff measure, which it now seems will 
resemble the desires of senators represent- 
ing special interests more than it will the 
Wilson bill or the theory set forth in 
the Chicago platform of ’92. Congressman 
Dunphy, from one of the New York City 
districts, in an open letter to the general 
committee of Tammany Hall, has withdrawn 
from that organization, denounced in scath- 
ing terms its methods and leaders, and fur- 
nished valuable ammunition in the way of 
evidence to those who are fighting the 
source of New York’s municipal corrup- 
tion. This desertion, the flight of many of 
the district leaders from the city, the ex- 
portation of many of the ‘ heelers”’ to Sing 
Sing and the size of the Republican vote in 
the recent congressional elections, together 
with the murmurings of rebellion heard 
among the rank and file, indicate that Tam- 
many is disintegrating. God speed the col- 
lapse! 








The decision of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to lock horns with Secretary Carlisle 
and test the sincerity of the administration’s 
profession of adherence to reform principles 
is timely and commendable. The contest 
will center about the case of Mr. Gaddis, a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, appointed 
in 1884, who is entitled to his place today, 
not only by the provisions of the law but 
also because of his excellent record and 
service. He was removed last July, and not 
until October did Secretary Carlisle deign to 
give any answer to the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s inquiries respecting the causes 
for his removal, when he then intimated that 
it was none of the commission’s business 
why he was removed. Subsequent corre- 
spondence brought about no understanding, 
and only recently has Mr. Carlisle announced 
his real reason for the removal, viz., because 
Mr. Gaddis is a Republican. Moreover, the 
Secretary of the Treasury holds that it is 
not a violation of the civil service law to 
remove a man for political reasons, and, if it 
is, then the only remedy the commission 
has is to prosecute the case in the courts. 
President Cleveland has been appealed to, 
but has rendered no decision, and now the 
matter is before the Senate. Secretary 
Carlisle’s position is in conflict with the 
past Supreme Court decisions on the inter- 
pretation of the civil service law, but if he 
is sustained now the effect will be the nulli- 
fication of the law. 





Judicial decisions of greatest importance 
have been rendered recently. Judge Gross- 
cup, a federal judge, interpreting the latest 
amendments to the inter-state commerce 
law, has held that it is not within the prov- 
ince of Congress to pardon in advance those 
who, as witnesses in cases involving alleged 
disregard of the inter-state law, may give 
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testimony that otherwise would incriminate 
them. Prior decisions had held that wit- 
nesses could not be forced to incriminate 
themselves. Congress amended the law so 
that any person should be exempted from 
prosecution for anything revealed as a wit- 
ness. Now Judge Grosscup bowls this de- 
vice over, and ex-members of the Inter- 
State Commission agree with the pres- 
ent in declaring that they now have no 
way of compelling or inducing railroad 
officials or shippers to testify respecting 
their rates; hence all cases will be dropped, 
the war of rates and evasions will con- 
tinue, and the government has but two 
alternatives—to confess itself beaten or 
to legislate radically and paternally. In 
the Northwest the interest of the wage- 
earning class is centered upon the outcome 
of the attempt to induce Judge Jenkins to 
alter his decision respecting the rights of 
men, employed on railways in the hands of 
receivers, tostrike. A recent decision of his 
asserted the lack of that right, and the im- 
port of such a decision is so momentous 
that every labor organization in the country 
realizes that, should it be confirmed by the 
Supreme Court, they will be compelled to 
choose between disintegration of their labor 
unions or disloyalty to the judiciary and 
the nation. Therefore it is not surprising 
that the leading labor organizations are 
represented, either by their Reads or by 
counsel, in the present hearing before Judge 
Jenkins in Milwaukee. 





The referendum idea as well as the exten- 
sion of municipal franchise to women is 
assailed in the opinion just rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. This 
opinion is not one uttered after considera- 
tion of a concrete law, but one given in 
response to questions asked by the lower 
House of the General Court, where legisla- 
tion in line with the questions asked has 
been suggested. The questions were these: 

1. Is it constitutional, in an act granting to 
women the right to vote in town and city 
elections, to provide that such act shall take 
effect throughout the commonwealth upon its 
acceptance by a majority vote of the voters 
of the whole commonwealth ? 

2. Is it constitutional to provide in such an 
act that it shall take effect in a city or town 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of such city or town? 

3. Is it constitutional, in an act granting 
to women the right to vote in town and city 
elections, to provide that such an act shall 
take effect throughout the commonwealth 
upon its acceptance by a majority vote of the 
voters of the whole commonwealth, including 
women specially authorized to register and 
vote on this question alone? 

Four of the justices answer all of the ques- 
tions in the negative, two answer all of them 
in the affirmative, and one answers one in 
the negative and two in the affirmative. 
The majority of the court hold ‘that since 
our form of State government is not a pure 
democracy, the Legislature, under the pres- 
ent constitution as interpreted in the past, 
cannot throw back upon the people the 
power that the people have delegated to it. 
Secondly, while it is conceded ‘‘ that there 
have been laws from the earliest times which 
delegated legislative powers to the inhabi- 
tants of the towns or permitted legislative 
powers to be exercised over subjects which 
were declared proper for municipal control,” 
nevertheless it is held by the court that 

An act granting to women the right to vote in 
town and city elections does not relate to the 
powers of towns and cities. Such an act re- 
lates solely to the persons who should be 
invested with a share of political power. 
Whether women should be permitted to vote 
in town and city elections seems to us a mat- 
ter of general, and not of local, concern. . 
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The power of taxation is one of the essentiel 
and fundamental powers of government. It 
certainly would constitute an anomaly hereto- 
fore never known in this commonwealth if in 
some cities and towns women were permitted 
to vote on questions which concerned taxation 
and in other cities and towns were not per- 
mitted. 

In other words, if the referendum idea is to 
become operative in Massachusetts, a change 
in the constitution must be made, and if 
women are to be given the municipal fran- 
chise it must be through a general law and 


not by local option. 





The several interests concerned in the 
petition for a change in the legal status of 
Harvard Annex have come to an agreement 
and there is a practical certainty of the pas- 
sage of the desired legislation. By it the 
name of the Annex will be changed to Rad- 
cliffe College, the management of the busi- 
ness and of the courses of study of the 
college is conferred upon its corporation, 
no degrees are to be isstied without the 
indorsement of Harvard University, the 
Radcliffe College corporation may confer 
upon the president and fellows of Harvard 
University such powers of direction and of 
visitation as the latter may be willing to 
assume and the institution may hold prop- 
erty to the amount of $2,000,000. It will be 
seen at once that this legislation is of great 
importance in the standing of the Annex 
before the public. Heretofore it could give 
only a certificate to its graduates. Here- 
after it will be a distinct college (though 
not independent of Harvard), with a distinct 
name, with the power of giving a degree 
equal to the A. B. of Harvard, and of course 
equal to that which can be given in any 
woman’s college in the country. This will 
bring Radcliffe College forward as a more 
positive competitor for public favor. It is 
quite possible that the establishment of 
Radcliffe as a separate college at Harvard 
University, with its own name and its own 
degree (even though indorsed by Harvard), 
will be the introduction of a university sys- 
tem like that of Cambridge and Oxford, by 
which several colleges have grown up around 
a center and have formed one university. 
One of the Harvard professors has admitted 
this. The act which is to be passed is pur- 
posely left indefinite in order to make room 
for the growth toward a closer union which 
is confidently expected. On the other hand, 
there is no purpose to bring about co- 
education of the sexes, The object is te 
satisfy the present demand for higher edu- 
cation of women and to leave the future 
free for whatever growth is natural and 
reasonable. Harvard instructors will con- 
tinue to teach the girls at Radcliffe and the 
great advantages of the university will be 
open, in large measure, to the young 
women. 





The passage by the Legislature of New 
York of the greater New York bill and its 
indorsement by Governor Flower will give 
to the electors of the territory included in 
the proposed city an opportunity to deter- 
mine by their votes next fall whether or 
not they desire such a consolidation, the 
details of which are yet to be worked out 
and without which it will be difficult to vote 
intelligently. Many would favor such a con- 
solidation were it simply to mean federa- 
tion to secure harmonious park develop- 
ment, an economical and unified sewerage 
system, etc., who could not vote to give to 
the “‘ machine politicians’’ of the New York 
of today the opportunity to enlarge their 
list of official ‘“‘ plums,” or their area of 
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plunder, as would be the case should the 
individuality of the lesser units be lost in 
the great municipality. And yet from one 
standpoint such a merging is the only hope 
of ever purifying or saving the metropolis. 
The voters of the tenement houses must be 
offset by the voters of the suburban homes. 
Men whose business interests are in the city 
but whose homes are in the suburbs must 
be given a chance to vote on the govern- 
ment of the larger city. Brookline has in- 
terests in and duties to perform for old 
Boston as has Staten Island for New York. 








The indorsement given by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to the principle of 
muvicipal ownership of rapid transit facili- 
ties is significant. Thanks to the wisdom 
of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, the chamber, at 
its January meeting, was saved from in- 
dorsing the report of its special committee, 
which favored the city lending its credit 
toa private corporation. Last week, when 
debate upon the committee’s report was in 
order, Mr. Hewitt stated his position again, 
and, with only a few dissenting, the repre- 
sentative body of conservative business men 
voted that if it became necessary for the 
city to give its credit to the construction of 
a proper system of rapid transit then 
The ownership of the rapid transit system 
should be vested in the city, but its construc- 
tion and operation should be intrusted to such 
responsible corporation now existing, or here- 
after to be formed, as may, in addition to the 
interest on the city bonds, pay the largest an- 
nual rental, such excess to be used as a sink- 
ing fund to retire the bonds of the city, and 
when the bonds are so retired the lease to be 
terminated. 

That thereafter the lease should be sold to 

the highest bidder, upon such terms as may 
be prescribed by the city authorities, for peri- 
ods not exceeding thirty years, in the same 
general manner as the ferries are now sold, 
with the stipulation that the successful bidder 
shall purchase from the previous lessee the 
rolling stock and other personal property at 
its fair valuation, to be determined upon by 
arbitration. 
Let New York City adopt such a sane 
policy as this, and benefit by it, as it surely 
would, and the day of corporations securing 
franchises for nothing and fattening on the 
helpless public will pass away. 





Three South American republics during 
the past week have elected presidents, the 
result in Argentine Republic and Uraguay 
being yet undetermined. That in Brazil 
has resulted favorably for its best interests 
in the election of Prudenti Moraes as presi- 
dent and Manoel Pereira as vice-president. 
Both are civilians, men of high character, 
ardent Republicans, and their election by a 
large majority in a constitutional manner 
will go far, it is hoped, toward ending the 
sad internecine struggle and refuting the ar- 
gument that only a military despotism with 
a leaning toward monarchy can flourish in 
the great realm over which Dom Pedro once 
ruled so wisely. To the north of us Lord: 
Aberdeen is showing a degree of independ- 
ence unknown hitberto in Canadian gov- 
ernor-generals. He is refusing to be a 
figurehead or an instrument for recording 
the will of the ministry, and recently has 
startled the officers at Ottawa by demanding 
the evidence justifying their recommenda- 
tions of lawbreakers to executive clemency. 
The debate in the German Reichstag over 
the new treaty with Russia has been bitter, 
notable chiefly for the defiance of the Social- 
ists by the minister of war in retort to Herr 
Bebel’s taunts. Premier Crispi has won 
from the Italian Parliament a rousing vote 
of indorsement for his rigorous policy in 
suppressing the anarchists of Sicily and 
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Cararra. The sixteenth anniversary of Pope 
Leo XIII. has been duly celebrated in Rome. 
From India come mutterings by men en- 
gaged in commerce protesting against the 
monetary situation and the new scheme of 
taxation which has been tentatively ad- 
vanced by the India Council. The world 
over, there is unrest due to silver’s decline 
in value, and the prospects for international 
conference and action are brighter than in 
many a year. 


IN BRIEF. 


Apropos to the celebration, March 20, of the 
ninetieth birthday of Neal Dow, we shall pub- 
lish next week a picture of this veteran apostle 
of temperance, together with a characteriza- 
tion of him and other matter suited to such 
an occasion. Mrs. Colton will next week 
make her Sunday Occupations for Boys and 
Girls teach the lesson of temperance. 





Esther 4: 13, 14 was quoted by an Arkansas 
disciple of Mr. Bland as an exhortation to the 
recalcitrant Democrats to coalesce. 





The green flag of Ireland will not float over 
Brooklyn’s City Hall on March 17. Mayor 
Schieren says ‘‘ Old Glory ”’ is good enough. 





We were mistaken in saying in a recent 
issue that Vermont does not make Washing- 
ton’s Birthday a legal holiday. Its Legisla- 
ture did its duty in this matter two years ago. 





* 

Broad Church John Hunter of Glasgow has 
called a halt in the secularization of the Sab- 
bath in Scotland. ‘ Better Judaic strictness,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ than pagan license.’”’ Another indi- 
cation that the pendulum is swinging back. 





The Chicago Seminary is fortunate in being 
the permanent custodian of the Congrega- 
tional exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, 
which won the highest award given in its 
class. There it is admired and observed, and 
will continue to be an object lesson of great 
value and a source of just pride. 





John Y. McKane of Gravesend, L.I., has be- 
come No. 119—3 of Sing Sing. Instead of cut- 
ting out majorities for either of the great 
parties, he will cut clothing for the State of 
New York during the next four years plus. 
For his invalid wife and blind son the sympa- 
thy of the community goes out spontaneously 
and heartily. As for himself, most men say: 
“ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, and 
he that rolleth a stone, it shall return upun 
him.” 





The Scripture passage for next week’s Sun- 
day school lesson was chosen as a basis for an 
exposition on the subject of temperance. But 
only a single verse of the lesson has any 
reference to that subject. In place, therefore, 
of the usual exposition we suggest that 
teachers guide their pupils, by the aid of the 
concordance, to collate the passages in the 
Bible which treat of drunkards, drunkenness, 
wine and strong drink, and thus to summarize 
the teaching of the Scriptures on this im- 
portant topic. 





Rev. W. A. Benedict of Newton Center 
called at our office last week after having 
been laid aside for five months by an accident 
in a football game. He hastened to explain 
that he was only a spectator when the accident 
occurred, but he approached too near the con- 
testants and soon found himself in the midst of 
the scrimmage. After lying on his back for 
many weary weeks with a crushed shoulder 
and serious internal injuries, he thinks he 
fully appreciates the glory so eagerly striven 
for on gory fields by college athletes. 





In our report last week of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club we did not intend to repre- 
sent Dr. Plumb as sympathizing with the 
criticisms of evangelists on the part of the 
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outlook committee, but, lest our language 
might have been somewhat ambiguous, we 
hasten to rank him where he belongs, as one 
of the most ardent champions of evangelistic 
effort, being one of the examining committee 
of the New England Evangelistic Association. 
His remarks on the evening in question were 
to the effect that if the outlook committee 
wished to present any facts on the snbject 
the Evangelistic Association would be glad 
to aid it in the search for truth. 





Rey. Dr. R. R. Meredith would hardly be 
content without leading a teachers’ Bible class, 
and its meetings, on Tuesday evenings, at 
the Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
judging of it from lengthy reports in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, seem to have the same ele- 
ments which distinguished the famous Tre- 
mont Temple Bible Class years ago. The 
doctor was able, last week, to find in the les- 
son on Jacob and the birthright some truth 
very pertinent in its application to present 
political affairs. The Boston Bible Class is 
also flourishing at Bromfield Street Church 
Saturday afternoons, where Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton is growing in power and popularity 
as a teacher. 





In the Northwestern Congregationalist of Jan. 
5 Prof. George D. Herron said, “I do not 
think that the pulpit knows what Christianity 
is, because that which is taught in the theo- 
logical seminary is not Christianity, whatso- 
ever else it may be.’’ In view of this state- 
ment we were interested to see the announce- 
ment that Princeton Theological Seminary 
had invited Professor Herron to come and 
tell Professors Green, Warfield, Purves and 
De Witt and the students just what Chris- 
tianity is. But the New York Observer says 
that neither the faculty of the seminary nor 
the college may be expected to attend the 
lectures, since the invitation to lecture came 
from a few of the students. 





The Pilot is disposed to regret that the 
Southern Society of New York did not kick 
Hon. Abraham 8S. Hewitt out of doors because 
he frankly gave his opinion of present day 
Southern legislators. Now we submit that 
Mr. Hewitt had some rights in the premises. 
He was invited upon the supposition that he 
would be himself—not another man—and, 
since he always has been frank and honest, 
he could not play a part even for the sake 
of seeming courteous. Men are occasionally 
placed in most trying positions. Convention- 
ality says: ‘‘ Be placid; compliment if you can; 
at least hurt no feelings.’”” Conscience says: 
‘Tell the truth. Do as you would be done by 
in the dire extremity of personal need.”’ Scrip- 
ture saith: ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” : 





The portraits of men—famous and infamous 
—which fill the columns of the press of today, 
are in some instances likenesses and in others 
caricatures. Gentle reader, if it ever becomes 
your fate to see a caricature of yourself in the 
columns of a journal, see to it that you have 
the grace of Phillips Brooks, who, under like 
circumstances, wrote thus: 


And is this then the way he looks, 

This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 
No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 

The church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
Well, if he knows himself, he’ll t 

To give these doubtful looks the lie. 

He dares not promise, but will seek 

Even as a bishop to be meek ; 

To walk the way he shall be shown, 

To trust a strength that’s not his own; 

To fill the years with honest work, 

To serve his day and not to shirk; 

To quite forget what folks have said, 

To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 

Shall say,“ At least he did his best.”” Amen. 





In accordance with their usual hospitable 
custom, at the close of the Boston Monday 
lectureship Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook gave 
a reception at their rooms on Beacon Street, 
last Friday afternoon, when the subject of 
foreign missions was discussed in a singularly 
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broad andable manner. The principal speaker 
was Bishop Foster, whose analysis of the situa- 
tion in China and Japan evinced remarkable 
discrimination as a traveler and the tolerant 
spirit of a broad-minded Christian. He scouted 
the idea of any immediate establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ among these peoples, 
but paid a most enthusiastic tribute to the 
work and character of the missionaries. 
Among the other speakers were several of 
the secretaries of the American Board, Drs. 
Cyrus Hamlin and F. E. Clark, Hon. C. C. 
Coftin, Mrs. M. W. Hunt and Louise M. 
Hodgkins, the new editor of the Heuthen 
Woman’s Friend. . 





It is doubtful if at any denominational head- 
quarters in the wide world there exists a 
stronger feeling of personal good fellowship 
than among the workers in the Congrega- 
tional House. This was happily in evidence 
last Thursday evening, when a compauy of 
100 gathered in Pilgrim Hall to enjoy a dinner 
and a season of social recreation together. 
The occasion was a reception given by the 
gentlemen in the building to the Diversity 
Club, the organization which represents all 
the women workers beneath the historic roof, 
and which has been instrumental in develop- 
ing a spirit of cordial interest in each other’s 
lives and pursuits. It was a revelation to 
some of the newcomers to find that beneath 
the grave exterior of busy and burdened sec- 
retaries, editors and clerks there existed such 
a capacity for genuine fun. A burlesque rep- 
resentation of everyday scenes in the book- 
store, the library, the office of the City Mis- 
sionary Society and the editorial rooms of the 
Congregationalist called forth peals of laughter. 
Hard work was resumed the next morning 
with greater zest, and we heartily recommend 
to sister denominations the plan of occasional 
meetings for relaxation and social intercourse 
of those who are closely associated in business 
relations. 

CLS” ad 
STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Rev. Dr. T. B. McLeod of Brooklyn read 
before the Clerical Union an elaborate, thor- 
oughly wrought.and convincing argument 
answering negatively the question, Shall the 
Public School be Secularized? He started 
with asserting that the public school is the 
creature of the State, organized, supported 
and controlled by it, to supply children of 
suitable age with such education as shall 
fit them for citizenship, and that in a coun- 
try ruled by the popular will ignorance, 
with its kindred vices, is not consistent 
with the people’s welfare and the perpetuity 
of government. Therefore the State is 
bound to prevent such ignorance by estab- 
lishing a system of its own for popular 
education and to hold itself responsible for 
its support. Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
agnostics, all agree that this education shall 
be paid for by the State, shall be free to all, 
shall be sufficient to make good citizens and 
shall not be committed to any ecclesiastical 
creed, Shall it be purely secular, absolutely 
dissociated from religion, as is now de- 
manded by many whose positions the speaker 
reviewed, particularly theirs who confound 
religion with sectarianism, and who claim 
that all religious teaching is an interference 
with individual rights? 

College Athletics. 

The private discussion of college athlet- 
ics, which has long been going on here in 
college and higher school circles, has re- 
ceived a sharp stimulus from the publica- 
tion of President Eliot’s report. The con- 
tests in our city’s upper section, with the 
night scenes that too often follow, have 
brought about a general eancent as to the 
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need of some efficient way to stop the vio- 
lence and dissipation which have come to 
seem inseparable from the games. Not 
only the elders, but the younger graduates, 
who, though friendly to athletics, retain 
their self-respect, have been disgusted and 
pained beyond measure by the disgrace 
brought by dissipated and brutal combat- 
ants upon the colleges they love and would 
ever honor. 

Temperance Pedagogics. 

A conference of the National Temperance 
Society, held last week in the United Chari- 
ties Building, was addressed by its presi- 
dent, Gen. O. O. Howard, and Dr. Cuyler, 
and listened to a paper from Miss Julia 
Coleman on the methods of teaching tem- 
perance. Measures were taken to secure 
the enforcement of the law of New York 
and thirty-five or more other States, requir- 
ing the instruction of all pupils in public 
schools in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system. 
licKane in Sing Sing. 

At last McKane is in Sing Sing, all at- 
tempts to get a ‘“‘stay’’ having failed. Gov- 
ernment by the boss system has received 
another hard blow, the law is upheld and 
honest citizens are glad. Prosecutions of 
smaller rascals on this side of the bridge 
have been unusually successful, and some 
are hoping, even believing, that one of 
these days even the great czar who controls 
the metropolis will catch a stunning blow 
from an uprising people awaking to a con- 
sciousness of their power and a sense of 
their responsibility. Such things have been 
ere now. 

The Leavings of Slavery. 

The topic before the Congregational Club 
of New York and vicinity at its February 
meeting was The Industrial and Social 
Leavings of Slavery. Mr. George W. Cable 
and President Frost of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, did the speaking, and did it well. 

Mr. Cable represented the Southern whites 
as still largely holding the ideas they held 
before the war, though compelled to con- 
fess that those theories stand condemned 
before the world. They had looked upon 
slavery as a dark and dire necessity of their 
times and situation, and must justify that 
state of society or sweep away a chief ele- 
ment of their wealth. Having held that 
the destruction of slavery meant the de- 
struction of private society, and having 
given 300,000 of their sons to save their 
slaves, they now hold the negro’s subordi- 
nation as nearly as possible to the condition 
of slavery to be still essential to the pres- 
ervation of social order. 

As one result of this theory the negro is 
shut out of the white man’s church. Here 
the speaker handled without gloves the 
claim that the negro is shut out ‘‘ because 
he does not want to come in’’—a claim 
which he called ‘‘a most vicious, ghastly 
and gigantic mistake.’’ He held that if the 
negro did want this unnatura] and debasing 
separation it should not be granted him. 

The negro is also left out of the white 
man’s schools. And this though by the 
Southern system of taxation he is doing 
vastly more for his own education than 
is any distinctively poor class in any civ- 
ilized country on the globe. The Northern 
churches, by this new movement in the 
South, must demonstrate to the Southern 
people—the government cannot do it—that 
civil equality. such as is involved iv eanal, 
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undivided privileges in church and school, 
will not precipitate social confusion or mix- 
ture of the races. Citing Berea College in 
proof of this last assertion, he closed with 
these words: ‘‘ The negro is swarming upon 
us in millions and millions, and we shall 
have to meet him with millions—of gold 
dollars.’’ 

President Frost captured the audience by 
his graphic telling of facts tinged with in- 
imitable drollery. Contrasting the two types 
of American civilization, that from Plym- 
outh Rock and that from James River, he 
showed the evil of getting too far away from 
the rock into the region of aristocracy—a 
state of society in which there is a privi- 
leged class, with all its deadly fruits. He 
had never seen anywhere more pride than 
that exhibited by a Southern white boy in 
dirt, rags and misery. He had achieved all 
he needed to in being born white. 

Among the causes of evil in the South 
President Frost named (a) the lack of safe- 
guards of the home. The negro under the 
old system could call nc woman “ wife,” 
nor had he even a family name. (b) The 
disintegrated political condition. When the 
poor man there has a vote about the only 
thing he can do with it is to sell it. (c) The 
absence of a ‘‘ middle class.”’ The aristocracy 
has no use for a middle class, and does not 
want to bridge the chasm from the hovel 
to the palace. (d) The dreadful caste sys- 
tem—as seen in the new Kentucky law pro- 
hibiting one with a drop of colored blood 
from riding in the same railway carriage 
with white people, not because he is dirty, 
repulsive or disagreeable, but ‘‘to make 
the ‘nigger’ know his place.’”” They have 
introduced him to civilization with the 
bowie knife and to Christianity with the 
rawhide. (e) The Southern idea of educa- 
tion, by which slavery cut its own throat. 
Thirty per cent. of the whites and sixty 
per cent. of the colored cannot read or 
write, but many are hungry for education. 
These leavings of slavery cannot be abol- 
ished by proclamation or act of Congress. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FRO? WASHINGTON. 
A Great Religious Awakening. 

Next Wednesday evening what is gener- 
ally considered to have been the most re- 
markable series of Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings ever held in this country will come to 
an end. For a month past the immense 
Convention Hall has been crowded after- 
noon and evening, and on almost every 
evening there have been one or more over- 
flow meetings. The hall will hold about 
8,000 people, and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, have been turned away nightly. 
The evening crowds would begin to gather 
as early as five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and it has often happened that in less than 
fifteen minutes after the doors were opened 
the hall was completely filled, excepting, of 
course, the space reserved for the choir, the 
press and the clergy and their families. In 
addition, several inquiry meetings have 
been held and were well attended. The 
popular interest has been fully sustained 
throughout, and in fact it steadily increased 
from first to last. With very few excep- 
tions all the Protestant churches and cler- 
gymen of the city have co-operated heartily, 
and the religious interests of the commu- 
nity, it is needless to add, have received a 
vast benefit from the -.work. The great 
choir of 1,500 voices, under the direction of 
Mr. Percy S, Fester, attained remarkable 
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excellence in execution and produced musi- 
cal effects that were in many instances posi- 
tively thrilling. Washington is an eminently 
religious city and it is also a great city for 
music, and the combination effected in this 
Moody and Sankey chorus was emphatically 
a strong one. 

After the Gamblers. 

* The citizens are congratulating them- 
selves in advance on the prospect of addi- 
tional and effectual legislation in Virginia 
against the poolsellers and other gamblers 
who infest Jackson City just across the 
Potomac. This nest of thieves was broken 
up last year by the Mushbach law of the 
Virginia Legislature, but the courts found 
a defect in it and the gamblers prepared 
again for business. Mr. Mushbach, nothing 
daunted, has remodeled his bill on more 
careful lines, and it is almost certain that 
the desired object will be attained this time. 
The evil is hard to eradicate, however. 
The New Jersey racing men, who almost 
succeeded in establishing ‘‘ winter racing ”’ 
here last December, have actually managed 
to foist a bill upon a committee of Congress 
for overthrowing the anti-poolselling laws 
of the District during the spring, summer 
and autumn months, but it is hoped thata 
timely ventilation of the scheme will result 
in bringing it to grief. 

Terrell a Puzzle. 

Minister Terrell’s denial of the cabled re- 
port that he had threatened The Porte with 
an attack by our war ships in retaliation for 
the treatment of Armenians who had ob- 
tained American citizenship, and his ex- 
pression of regret to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the publication of the unfounded 
rumor, have created much astonishment 
here, and so many contradictory and con- 
fusing statements have been received from 
that quarter that Washingtonians generally 
have begun to despair of ever finding out 
the whole truth in the matter. Especially 
since the exposure by the Congregationalist 
of the secrets of the Armenian revolution- 
ists, which has attracted general attention, 
the opinion has gained ground that it might 
be just as well to avoid precipitancy in 
mixing the United States up in Turco- 
Armenian affairs. 

The Bland Bill. 

On Thursday last, after a stubborn strug- 
gle of three weeks’ duration to obtain a 
quorum, Mr. Bland finally succeeded in 
getting his seigniorage bill through the 
House by the respectable majority of thirty- 
nine. Nineteen Republicans, all Westerners, 
and the entire Populist representation voted 
for the bill, and no fewer than forty-nine 
Democrats voted against it. While the 
measure is regarded as a mischievous one 
in its tendency, the best and most con- 
servative financial authorities here do not 
appear to consider it in the light of an 
actual calamity, as it is denominated in 
some quarters. They point out the fact 
that the substitute, which was introduced 
by Mr. Bland on the day of the vote and 
was the measure actually passed, does not 
prescribe the injection of silver certificates 
into the currency in advance of the coinage 
of the seigniorage, which the original bill 
did,.but leaves such anticipatory issue of 
certificates to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and also that the $55,000,- 
000 constituting the seigniorage will be kept 
at par with gold. The second section of 
the bill is considered the worst part of it, or 
it would be very bad indeed if it were not 
for the fact that in the opinion of the best 
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financial judges here it will prove impracti- 
cable of execution, as involving an absurdity. 

For it directs the silver bullion in the 
treasury to be coined and the corresponding 
treasury notes to be canceled and destroyed 
on presentation, and furthermore that silver 
certificates shall be issued on such coin ‘Sin 
the manner now provided by law.”’ But the 
existing law regarding the issue of silver 
certificates applies only to the silver dollars 
in circulation and has nothing to do with 
the bullion in the treasury, which is mort- 
gaged, so to speak, by the holders of the 
treasury notes, and which certainly cannot 
be issued in the form of certificates ‘‘in the 
manner now provided by law,” though it 
might be in some other manner, if Mr. Bland 
had had the forethought to define it. The 
point is a rather delicate one and can hardly 
be appreciated by the lay mind; but, how- 
ever this may be, there is another reason for 
not borrowing trouble about the seigniorage 
bill, and that is that it is quite doubtful if 
it ever goes through the Senate, in spite of 
the free silver proclivities of that body, so 
potent are the senatorial expedients for 
delay, and, besides, it is considered alto- 
gether probable that the President would 
veto it. 

It is not so much this particular bill as 
the prospect of new attempts at free silver 
coinage that worries sound money men in 
political circles. The vote on the Bland 
bill was largely insincere. Many Demo- 
crats voted for it simply to recoup them- 
selves for their votes against the Sherman 
law last autumn. Many Republicans op- 
posed it simply to bother the Democrats. 
Behind all this is a determination of the 
free silver men of both parties to make an- 
other effort to get ‘‘something substantial,”’ 
which this seigniorage bill certainly does 
not supply. It is hardly possible that any 
such effort can succeed, but the mere re- 
newal of the silver agitation would be very 
repugnant to the better element in Congress, 
as tending to injure the business interests of 
the country in their present weak condition. 


Legislation Progressing Slowly. 

The mortifying and exasperating specta- 
cle of the House in session for three weeks 
without a quorum has again started upa 
reform movement, and a Democratic caucus 
has been called to see about a revision of 
the rules. It is probable, however, that 
nothing will result from it, as the House is 
through with the matters most in dispute 
and has now settled down to the treadmill 
of the appropriation bills, wherein no occa- 
sion will be found for trying to break a 
quorum. 

The Senate Democrats are having a terri- 
ble time with the tariff bill. There are 
eight or ten recalcitrants, or ‘‘ conserva- 
tives,’’ as they call themselves, which, being 
interpreted, means that Messrs. Brice, Gor- 
man, Hill, White, Caffery, Pugh and others 
threaten to defeat the bill unless the inter- 
ests of their constituents are protected. 
They probably would not dare to execute 
their threats, but it looks now as if they 
would carry their point and secure a small 
duty on sugar, wool, iron and lead ore, coal 
and some other articles. The income tax 
feature will probably be retained, neverthe- 
less. The bill may, perhaps, be reported 
next week, and then there will be a long 
and strong fight, the issue of which no man 
can foresee. 

The Senate shows no disposition to exer- 
cise haste in regard to the Hawaiian resolu- 
tions, and the public has apparently almost 
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forgotten the subject. Among other mat- 
ters which have provoked more or less dis- 
cussion during the week have been the tre- 
mendous Republican majority obtained by 
ex-Speaker Grow in Pennsylvania, the revolt 
of Congressman Dunphy of New York City 
from Tammany and the conviction and im- 
prisonment of Boss McKane and sundry 
lesser Tammany lights, all of which events 
are evidently taken quite seriously by the 
politicians. 

March 3. ©. 8.'E, 

FROF THE INTERIOR. 
Courage at Rockford. 

A letter from Dr. Barrows makes it clear 
that, although their ‘holy -and beautiful 
house is burned up with fire and all their 
pleasant things are laid waste,’’ the people 
are full of courage and will take measures 
to rebuild at once. Fortunately, they were 
able to meet for worship the Sunday after 
the fire in their former sanctuary, now 
known as Central Hall, where both music 
and sermon were determined by the sad ex- 
perience of the week. Expressions of sym- 
pathy have been sent from all over the State 
and from beyond its limits, accompanied, in 
some instances, with gifts of money. A 
notable expression of fraternal relations 
was made in a message from Father Mc- 
Mahon of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Rock- 
ford, and by his assistant, Father Solon, 
who sent, the one a check for fifty, the other 
a check for twenty-five dollars, to aid in 
rebuilding. It is hard to see why, in these 
times of depression and of special hardship 
for all our benevolent societies, a church 
whose members have always been so ready 
to respond to the calls of the whole world 
for aid should be crippled, even tempo- 
rarily, in the power to give by a burden 
like that just now laid upon them, 


Discussion Between the Church and Labor. 

Last Sunday afternoon at Bricklayers’ 
Hall Rey. Mr. Birch, a Methodist minister, 
pastor of one of our city churches, and Mr. 
Pomeroy, a labor agitator, took part in a 
discussion in which it was evident to all 
who were present that the church had the 
best of the argument. Mr. Birch made his 
points with telling effect. He admitted 
that in many respects recent criticism of 
the churches had been just, but still claimed 
that the church desired most earnestly that 
everybody should get on well in his work 
whether he belonged to a labor union or 
remained outside of it, that the doors of 
the churches are open to all who choose to 
enter them, even if they pay nothing what- 
ever for their seats. To his question whether 
the labor unions could say as much there 
was no satisfactory answer; nor did the 
labor leader notice the statement made by 
Mr. Birch that the average salary of a min- 
ister in the United States is $500, nor reply 
to the question whether walking delegates 
are ready to work for that. Mr. Pomeroy 
was very sarcastic, and by the skillful use 
of language and by parrying the main points 
succeeded in making a good impression on 
his audience. But the thinking men were 
not all carried away by his eloquence. It 
is said that in future these labor unionists 
will have straight out and out preaching, 
that they are in earnest in their desire to 
hear men who will give them the real 
teachings of the gospel. Next Sunday Prof. 
Graham Taylor will be their preacher. 


The University of Chicago. 
The Standard and some of its correspond- 
ents are trying to make it plain to every- 
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body that the new university is a Baptist in- 
stitution and nothing else. Certainly these 
claims can easily be established. Mr. Rocka- 
feller’s gifts are on the condition that the 
institution remain forever under Baptist 
control. With the provision that the presi- 
dent and a majority of the trustees be Bap- 
tists, there would seem to be no danger of 
its drifting away from Baptist principles. 
But it has been understood here that this 
denominational character is not to be made 
prominent, that men of other denomina- 
tions may feel that in giving their money to 
this institution, as under the persuasion of 
its enthusiastic and gifted president they 
have done to an astonishing degree, they 
are giving it where it will be used in a way 
agreeable to Christian men of every faith. 
If the claim is now put forth that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is a Baptist institution, 
and Baptists generally endeavor to create 
capital out of it for their denominational 
views, there ought to be no further appeals 
to men who do not believe as they do for 
aid. A Christian institution under Baptist 
control is one thing, but quite another if it 
is to be employed as an agency for propa- 
gating Baptist principles. In the latter case 
it should be sustained by Baptist funds alune. 
Dr. R. W. Patterson. 

This venerable minister, who has been 
identified with Chicago more than fifty 
years, and who more than any other man 
has determined the character and the pol- 
icy of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Northwest, fell asleep Feb. 28. He had 
reached the ripe age of fourscore, yet his 
mental faculties were not in the least weak- 
ened, nor till the beginning of the month 
had he given up his ordinary work. His 
last hours were, as he was accustomed to 
say they would be, full of peace with God 
and men. His serene faith showed its 
beauty and strength in every word and act 
of his life. A truly great man—great in his 
intellectual gifts, in his acquirements, in 
his ability to work, in his power over men, 
in the admirable balance of his judicial fac- 
ulties—he was greater still as a minister, a 
pastor and a Christiam believer. For more 
than a generation pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, laying down its bur- 
dens only when they became too heavy for 
one of his years; a leader in the councils 
of the church till the very last; a pro- 
nounced abolitionist when it cost some- 
thing to defend the slave; a conservative 
in his own theological views, yet a defender 
of the largest liberty for others consistent 
with loyalty to Christ; a friend of educa- 
tion and of every reform which has for its 
object the good of man—by common con- 
sent he has for years been regarded as our 
best representative of the Protestant minis- 
try in Chicago. 

W. F. Poole, Librarian. 

It is with the profoundest grief that we 
pen the words, William Frederic Poole is no 
more. He passed quietly away, after an ill- 
ness of about two weeks, March 1, at his 
bome in Evanstorm. He was easily among 
the most famous of American librarians. 
In the service he rendered the common peo- 
ple, as well as scholars, in the Athenzum at 
Boston, the Public Library in Cincinnati, 
the Public and Newberry Libraries in Chi- 
cago, he has brought the common people, 
as well as scholars, greatly into his debt. 
Best known abroad by his matchless Period- 
ical Index, he has acquired great reputation 
at home for his knowledge of books, as an 
historical critic of the first order and as a 
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writer of the rarest insight on early Puritan 
history. In the strength of his principles, 
in the grandeur of his character, the sim- 
plicity of his Christian faith and in his devo- 
tion to duty, he was a Puritan himself. True 
to his friends, charming in his conversation, 
eager as a student, passionately fond of 
books, absolutely reveling in the treasures 
of the Newberry, which he had been chiefly 
instrumental in gathering from every quar- 
ter of the world, it is hard for these who 
loved him and honored him to realize that 
we shall see his face no more. He was sevy- 
enty-two years of age. Funeral services 
were held in the Congregational church, 
Evanston, of which he was a member, and 
were conducted by Prof, F. W. Fisk of the 
seminary, his classmate at Yale, where he 
graduated in 1849. The remains are to be 
carried to Salem, Mass., his birthplace, for 
burial. 


Provision for Female Offenders. 

All persons interested in prison reform 
and in the prevention of crime will be glad 
to know that hereafter in Tlinois youthful 
female offenders are not to be sent to the 
Bridewells or confined in the same building 
with older criminals or criminals of the op- 
posite sex.. The State home provided for 
offenders of the class named is at Geneva, a 
pleasant town on the Fox River, a little less 
than forty miles from Chicago, It will in 
every respect be a model structure and sur- 
rounded with large grounds. Till it isready 
for occupation a temporary home for these 
offending girls, whom it is hoped can be 
saved for society, will be found in this city. 
They will be taught needlework, all branches 
of domestic economy and at Geneva will be 
instructed in horticulture. 


Chicago, March 3. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
Relief Measures. 

About 500 men have been kept in public 
employment in St. Paul by means of private 
subscriptions collected by the central relief 
committee. These funds pass through the 
city treasury and are applied on the pay 
rolls of the street department. The Peo- 
ple’s Church have organized a salvage bu- 
reau, which gathers up secondhand gar- 
ments from citizens and repairs them and 
then distributes them among the needy, 
who, if they are able, pay the cost of repair- 
ing. Rev. David Morgan of the Seaman’s 
Bethel has also established the Friendly Inn, 
where men are given work and are paid in 
food or clothing by the relief committee. 
This is an excellent test of worthy charity 
cases. Under the leadership of Secretary 
H. H. Hart, the Associated Charities are 
being reorganized for more efficient work. 

In Minneapolis the motto of*the Asso- 
ciated Charities is ‘‘Help to self-help.” 
During the last three months this society 
has cared for 700 new cases and about the 
same number of recurrent applicants. They 
have more than 100 women who as “ friendly 
visitors”’ canvass all parts of the city, solie- 
iting information and giving relief. Mayor 
Eustis is also at the head of a relief work 
reaching many needy families in all parts 
of the city. In addition there are various 
ward relief societies caring for the destitute 
in their own locality. All these organiza- 
tions are supported by voluntary gifts from 
the people. Between two and three thou- 
sand families receive more or less help, but 
a careful estimate places the number of des- 
titute families at about 1,000, 
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Fellowship Meetings. 

The Minneapolis Congregational churches 
began a series of fellowship meetings in 
January, taking the life of our Lord as the 
basis of study. They are held in the differ- 
ent churches, with a large attendance and a 
constantly deepening social and spiritual 
interest. We are to have one mass meeting 
in Plymouth Church on Passion Week, so 
that our Congregational forces may look 
each the other in the face and then go back 
to their churches with new zeal for the 
Master’s work. The St. Paul churches are 
also to begin a series of similar meetings 
this week, taking the Church of Christ as 
their general topic. F 
New Movements. 

The St. Paul Congregational Union, which 
has been so efficient in establishing and 
making strong new work in the various 
districts of the city, is about to enlarge its 
plans so as to include women in the mem- 
bership, or to have the Woman’s Union be- 
come auxiliary. In either case the admin- 
istration is to be with an executive commit- 
tee, who are to have the arranging for 
monthly or quarterly meetings with the dif- 
ferent churches. The outlook for the union 
is most cheering. Companies of the Boys’ 
Brigade are being formed in our cities in 
good numbers, especially among our branch 
Sunday schools, where we are putting on 
foot institutional and social settlement work. 
President Gates’s Address. 

President Gates of Lowa College spoke 
before the Minnesota Congregational Club 
at the February meeting on The Church 
and the World. The mission of the church, 
he said, is to plant a life in the world, and 
so to be a means to the end of getting God’s 
will done on earth. The church is the way 
hence, not an institution but a manner of 
life which is to transform the world. The 
chureh of the twentieth century is to find 
the springs of her action in the simplicity 
and enthusiasm of the first three centuries. 
In answer to the question, What shall we 
do? he said: Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ seven days in the week as the Say- 
iour of the world. Our church must not 
only be a conservator but an engenderer; 
religion must command the being and pas- 
sion of the whole man. The great call of 
the church today is to leadership in public 
morality. The fundamental difficulty is for 
the church to see herself from an outside 
point of view, and the world, while not 
always a fair critic, is helping us to this 
view. 

At this meeting of the club fitting reso- 
lutions were adopted for Rev. M. W. Mont- 
gomery, for nine years a welcome pres- 
ence among us. While superintendent of 
home missions here he first discovered the 
wonderful affinity between our Swedish mis- 
sion friends and Congregationalism, which 
opened to him a wide field for which he had 
rare gifts in his four-square manhood, 
executive ability and great-heartedness. 
Personals. 

Rev. J. H. Chandler, former staff corre- 
spondent for the Twin Cities, has accepted 
a call to Rhinelander, Wisconsin. We are 
glad that he is still to be our neighbor. 
Rey. Lewis H. Kellar finds his pastorate 
with the Lyndale Church opening favorably, 
Dr. Baker’s successor at Park Avenue 
Church, Rev. G. D. Black, comes from the 
Christian Charch in Ohio, the first fruits 
of that denomination. Why net receive the 
denomination as a whele into Congreg2 
tional Christian fellowship? J. Ae 
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The Attitude of Men Toward the Churches. 


How Can They Be Brought Into Closer Relations? 


WANTED—FOUR MEN! These four men had an acquaintance who men, in every church, to change the propor- 
was paralyzed and bedridden. He was a_ tions of our congregations and of our church 
doomed man. He had a limited time to rolls. It is perfectly feasible with only four 
A friend of mine recently went to 4 jive ow could they get him under the good men. 
church whose average congregation is over preaching of Jesus that, before he died, he 
700. He was immediately struck with the jiignt have his sins forgiven, They talked THE BERWIOK BAND. 
fact that over six in seven were ween and the case over. Their friend was not inter- BY REV. H. W. POPE, GREAT FALLS, N. H. 
children, The city was not peculiar. It o.teq He had no faith that any mancould 4 weak point in many churches is the 
was full of men. He called a conference of forgive his sins, The four men thought Jack of fraternal spirit among the male 
young men, reminded them that there is @ diferently. They had faith in Jesus that members. It is commonly admitted that 
standing commission to men to catch men, jy¢ could forgive any man’s sins. They the bond of brotherhood and loyalty to each 
and with them commenced an intelligent, made a plan to get their friend to a meet- other is far stronger in the lodges and in the 
concerted, persistent effort to catch men and ing and under the wonderful preaching of Grand Army than in the churches. If a 
to change the proportions of the congrega- forgiveness. They submitted their plan to Christian is in trouble or in need of sympa- 
tion and the church roll, He was success- 4), poor man. He raised difficulties and thy, money or watchers, he is far more 


BY REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 











ful. Such efforts always succeed. : declared their plan impracticable. Then likely to look to his lodge for aid than to 
There is no natural law governing the peter said: ‘““Now, Andrew! We are four his church. 
proportions of men and women in our to one, Take hold.” Why is the sense of obligation stronger in 


churches, requiring that two-thirds be And the four determined men lifted the the one case than in the other? Partly be- 
women and one-third men. There are hed by the four corners, and carried the cause the lodge appeals to a lower plane in 
churches which have in them as many men poor, palsied man, bodily, to the service. man’s nature than the church. The bond 
as women. There are other churches which when they reached the place the house was of good fellowship and good suppers is 
reverse the usual ratio, two-thirds of whose already packed. The doorway was blocked. stronger with most men than the bond of 
members are men. The church in Caper- The crowd filled the street. What should ‘righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
naum was started in such a manner as to they do? They were prepared for this Ghost.” Then, again, in the Jodge and 
make it certain, should the method be car- emergency. They went about the house Grand Army the members meet often to 


ried out, of a large male membership. and carried him carefully and swiftly up to talk over their common interests and to plan 
In connection with it we have the in- the roof. Peter commenced unroofing the for the welfare of the organization, whereas 
structive story of the four men. Itis given porch, . men, as a rule, do not attend prayer meet- 


by three of the evangelists—most vividly It was soon done. The Saviour looked ings, or come together in any place to give 
in Mark’s narrative, most fully in Luke’s. up and saw four dark, earnest faces at the expression to their religious life. They are 
This story is worth the careful study of all opening just overhead, and preparations be- so absorbed in business and they are con- 
those who would inaugurate a movement to ing made to let down a fifth man on a bed— nected with so many organizations that they 
reach men. bed and all—into the room. Their faith haven't time for the church, or they think 
There was a religious movement in Caper- had inspired a timid, feeble, dawning faith they haven’t. But expression is the law of 
naum with daily preaching services in a inthe sick man. He had a first glimmering spiritual growth. Suppression is sure death. 
private house. Jesus of Nazareth preached ray of hope that his sins might be forgiven. A bird in a darkened cage loses its song. 
the word to audiences which presently The four men were absolutely sure of it. Fishes in a dark cave lose their sight, and 
crowded the limited accommodations, pro- [t could be seen in the way they handled the the soul that is silent as to its relation to 
ducing a religious awakening which at- straps. Their confidence inspired Jesus God loses both voice and sight. 
tracted wide attention and drew to Caper- also, In that unbelieving city, with those One of the greatest problems, then, before 
naum, among other observers, a deputation skeptical Jerusalem doctors watching with the church is how to bring the men into 
of religious functionaries from Jerusalem, such suspicious hostility every move and spiritual touch with each other, so that each 
over a hundred miles away. Four menco- word of His, up there on the roof were four pastor may have around him what Saul had 
operated with Jesus in this effort. From men who believed in Him and in the for- when he was anointed king—‘‘A band of 
the story as told in Luke [chap. 5] Iassume giveness of sins. When Jesus saw their men whose hearts God had touched.” The 
that they were the first four apostles—Peter faith He said to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘Thy following narrative is offered as a partial 
and Andrew and James and John—recently sins be forgiven thee.” ‘The man wassaved. solution of the problem. In the fall of 1892 
called as associates with Jesus to catch Presently he was healed also. These four a fraternal lodge was organized in the town 
men. They entered into the plans of Jesus men had caught him without his consent of Berwick, Me. Thirty men were initiated, 
with enthusiasm. Peter (was it not in all as they caught fish. They will be honored at acost of $15 each besides the annual lodge 
probability Peter?) opened his house for the for this to all eternity. The joys of heaven dues. This aroused another lodge in the 
meetings, as Matthew a little later opened are for all the saved, but the honors of same town to make special efforts to re- 
his. The four men understood how to ad- heaven are for those who save others. cruit their ranks, and in a short time they 
vertise their enterprise, as a special re- Wanted, in all our churches, four men brought in fifteen fine young men, though 
ligious effort designed for the citizens of to catchmen! We have the gospel, we have the cost of initiation was $30 each and the 
Capernaum and the general region of which the house, we have the unforgiven men, times were very dull. 
it was the business center. needing, above all other need, to be saved. In the town was a godly man named 
‘Tt was noised ’’ that Jesus was conduct- We want four men to noise that Jesus is in Ramson Crook, a barber by trade and of 
ing a series of meetings in Peter’s house. the house; four men who believe that the limited education. He could not but con- 
This noising of the efforts of the churches redemption of the soul is precious and that trast the success of the lodges in reach- 
is essential in efforts to catch men. A_ it ceases forever; four men who will bring ing men with the pitiful failure of the 
huckster was calling potatoes. Ile was men, if necessary four-to one, compelling church. He noted also the method em- 
told by an irritated householder to be more them tocomein. No city can offer more dif- ployed—persistent personal effort by a few 
quiet. ‘‘ Everybody in the neighborhood ficulties to the gospel than did Capernaum. determined men. One day, while on his 
will hear you,’’ the man said. His answer But Jesus, with a house open to Him, not knees, the thought flashed into his mind, 
was reasonable: ‘‘ I’m hollerin’ sothat every- necessarily fine, but, fine or plain, ahouselike ‘‘ What the world is doing can be done by 
body in the neighborhood will hear me. Peter’s, whose conviction was that all the the church if she will use the same means.”’ 
Potatoes!’’ We try to advertise religion value vf his house was to have it used by It came to him like an inspiration. Then 
mildly, for fear everybody in the neighbor- Jesus in His saving work, to be unroofed, if .and there the idea of a band of godly men 
hood will hear us. The four men had a_ necessary, to be torn down if necessary, and pledged to work and pray for men was 
different idea, and Capernaum was full of with four men dedicated and banded to spread out before him and he arose deter- 
the noise that Jesus was at Peter’s house, noise His presence so that everybody in the ‘mined to put it into execution. He looked 
preaching repentance and the forgiveness region shall hear, and to co-operate with about fora companion. He was not drawn 
of sins. They personally invited men to Him with intense, enthusiastic faith in Ilis at first to his pastor, but to another member 
the meetings. How do I know? Ido not power on earth to forgive sins, will have no of the church, a butcher by trade. They 
care to discuss the point. I kuow the men. lack of men. Wanted, these four apostolic talked and prayed over the matter and soon 
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called in one or two others. They began 
praying for their pastor, and by and by 
he joined the number. Finally, they an- 
nounced their purpose publicly and invited 
all who would to join them. For lack of a 
better name they called themselves ‘‘ The 
Praying Band.’’ Soon they learned that a 
godly woman had been praying for a year 
that such a company might be organized, 
though she had not mentioned it to any 
one. She had even designated it in her 
prayers as ‘‘ The Praying Band.” Her son 
was among the first converts and her hus- 
band and another son followed. 

They began to work for the lowest, but 
God afterwards gave them some of the 
wealthiest and most intelligent men in 
town. The first man they selected to pray 
for was the most hopeless drunkard in the 
vicinity. They called at his house, be- 
friended his wife and children and invited 
him to come to their meetings. Finally he 
came one night in a half-drunken condition, 
but before the service was.over he asked 
them to pray for him and then and there 
gave his heart to God. This was their first 
convert, but they soon began to have others 
and for the past ten months not a single 
week has passed without conversions, and 
the interest is still unabated. 

Soon after their organization the band 
went out to Blackberry Hill, a churchless 
community three milesaway. The meeting 
was held on Sunday afternoon in a black- 
smith’s shop. At the first meeting there 
were one or two conversions. The congre- 
gation has increased until now they number 
250 or 300. A gospel wagon soon became a 
necessity, and one was built at a cost of 
$250. The band also raised $150 for foreign 
missions. A call soon came from Pine Hill, 
a mile and a half away, and a meeting was 
held there on Monday evenings. Then they 
were invited to Beaver Dam, four miles 
away. Then to Matthew’s Mills, where the 
service was held ina saw-mill. Then came 
an invitation from a pastor in South Ber- 
wick to visit his church on a Sunday even- 
ing. The first night there were three con- 
versions, though there had been none for a 
year previous. As a result of meetings 
there another band was organized, which 
has had excellent success. Three other 
bands have also been organized in neighbor- 
ing churches. Repeated calls having come 
from Emery’s Bridge, ten miles away, a 
few men were sent down one Saturday 
night for a meeting, and one brother was 
left over to hold services on Sunday. This 
has been continued about four months, the 
same brother having remained once or twice 
through the whole week, the band paying 
him the wages he would earn if at work. 
About twenty conversions have occurred, 
and a good sized congregation has been 
gathered in a church which was practically 
abandoned. 

The policy of the band is not to draw 
from the churches, but to strengthen those 
that are weak. Each convert is urged to 
join at once the church of his choice, and 
to attend its services regularly. The Ber- 
wick pastor is an untiring worker, and to 
his zeal and fidelity is due much of the suc- 
cess of the band. At the same time, it is 
distinctively a work begun and carried on by 
laymen, the leader and most of the members 
being laboring men of very limited education. 
They know their Bibles, however, and they 
are good men and full of the Holy Ghost. 
Many of them have had an experience 
which gives them the utmost faith in the 
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power of the gospel, and no one can present 
difficulties which they have not seen swept 
away in a moment. Drunkards of twenty 
and thirty years’ standing have been con- 
verted and delivered from the bondage of 
appetite from that time forth. 

All theories about these matters are put 
to silence by the stubborn facts, which no 
onecandeny. There is no excitement in the 
meetings, but the bearty singing, fervent 
prayers and ringing testimonies somehow 
compel people to realize that God is there, 
and that He is speaking to them. It is not 
called a revival, but, whatever it is, it has 
continued now for over a year with unabated 
interest, even in the hottest weeks of sum- 
mer, 

The majority of the converts are men. 
When the number reached two hundred 
over one hundred and fifty of them were 
men, some of them seventy and eighty years 
of age. Here, then, is an illustration of 
what a few godly men can do if they are 
filled with a burning passion for saving 
souls. Ilere is a ‘“*band of men whose 
hearts God has touched.’’ They have paid 
the price of spiritual power and they have 
not forgotten to claim their reward. Neither 
have they. been so elated by success as to 
put themselves in front of the cross, but 
their aim is ever to present Jesus as the 
all sufficient Saviour. Is not here a sugges- 
tion for pastors and Christian workers of 
every name? Are there not undeveloped 
resources in every church which ought to 
be brought out and utilized? And if one 
can chase a thousand and two put ten 
thousand to flight, what can ten, twenty or 
fifty men do banded together to work and 
pray as the Spirit may lead? 


ane one 


THE PARSON’S DETECTIVE TOUR. 


BY REV. FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT. 





Some years ago, when pastor of the church 
in Squantuck, at the beginning of my min- 
istry, I came most reluctantly to recognize 
the fact that while certain families were 
always represented in public worship by 
the women and children the man of the 
house, otherwise known as the husband and 
father, was often conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Had I not been inexperienced 1 
should have known that this state of affairs 
existed in the vast majority of Christian 
churches of every. denomination. As it 
was, the fact occasioned considerable uneas- 
iness, and in order that I might determine 
exactly the reasons for non-attendance I 
hit upon the following plan of unearthing 
parish secrets. 

One bright morning in early July, when 
the signs were all favorable for the largest 
possible congregation, a theological student 
was imported from a neighboring seminary 
and to him was delegated the conduct of 
the service on that particular forenoon. 
The people might suspect that their pastor 
was sick or away candidating, but I cared 
nothing for suspicions. My chief solicitude 
was to remain undiscovered. Peeping vig- 
ilantly through the half-closed blinds of 
the front windows of the parsonage, I 
watched the audience pass through the 
doorway of the sanctuary, carefully mem- 
orizing a number of representative families 
whose lord and master was probably de- 
tained at home on his ‘‘ sofa of wellness.” 
Then, as the organ peal resounded, I seized 
my hat, made a dash for the rear door of 
the house, crossed the bridge joining two 
portions of the town and in five minutes 
rang the bell of the comfortable house oc- 
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cupied by the fat, prosperous, easy-going 
Mr. Fleshly. 

In response to the jingling summons the 
goodman himself opened the door, all un- 
shaven, coatless, collarless. Wife and chil- 
dren had been packed off to church, and he 
had settled himself for an hour of solid 
enjoyment in doing absolutely nothing or 
reading the Sunday newspapers. You may 
imagine his astonishment on beholding the 
apparition of his pastor at a time so utterly 
preposterous. In a moment, however, he 
recovered sufficiently to invite me to the 
reception-room, where I found the floor 
littered with New York Sunday papers, 
while a suspicion of thin, . blue smoke 
curled upward toward the ceiling. 

After a word or two of ordinary conversa- 
tion 1 began at once on the topic of the 
call, saying, in substance: ‘‘Mr. Fleshly, I 
quite uoderstand your surprise at this most 
unexpected, not to say intrusive, visit, 
which you will perhaps forgive when I 
state my purpose frankly. I come Sunday 
morning for two reasons—because you are 
entirely alone and you are free from busi- 
ness cares and responsibilities. Now I know 
you to be a generous man, a good citizen 
and in business strictly honorable. And for 
these reasons I am all the more pained to 
thiok that your influence and standing in 
the community should be impaired by your 
failure to honor the house of God. And 
will you pardon me for saying that you are 
always about to turn over a new leaf in 
this respect. I suppose there are at least 
half a dozen times in the year when you 
have said—jocularly, it is true, ‘Parson, 
look for me next Sunday in church.’ But 
I still look in vain. 

The face of Mr. Fleshly had grown very 
serious and his eager attention contrasted 
strangely with his somewhat disheveled ap- 
pearance. When [ had finished he turned 
to me and, with unexpected earnestness, 
replied as follows: ‘Sir, I appreciate the 
motive that brings you here, and since you 
are absolutely frank with me I will be 
equally sowith you. I do not attend church 
simply because I am almost wholly indiffer- 
ent to religion. It may surprise you to 
know that I am still a member of a Congre- 
gational church. Once I found profit in 
the experiences and activities of church life. 
But through influences I cannot now de- 
scribe my zeal gradually dimiaished, other 
interests became paramount, until you find 
me, as today, more content to read my 
Sunday paper than to meet with Christian 
people for worship. 

Here Mr. Fleshly paused and I discov- 
ered, with intense mortification, my own 
error. The man whom I thought easy- 
going, comfortable and placid had con- 
cealed in his life that tragedy of tragedies— 
the slow suicide of religious thought and 
feeling! His complete indifference was only 
the languor of a faith that had been stabbed 
—I know not how—until the lifeblood of 
religion ebbed away. 

Still in search of recalcitrant members of 
my flock I walked a few rods down the 
street until I came to the modest house of a 
young mechanic, whose wife and two chil- 
dren were diligent in church attendante 
although he was arare visitor. As I drew 
near I discovered the young man swinging 
lazily in a hammock, suspended between 
the corner of the house and the adjacent 
apple tree, holding before his face the in- 
evitable Sunday paper. Suddenly looking 
up he perceived the unlooked for guest 
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already upon the lawn, and descending from 
his retreat Mr. Jackplane gave me the most 
awkward greeting imaginable, with a ludi- 
crously bewildered expression upon his face. 

I began the conversation as pointedly as 
in the case of Mr. Fleshly, and then, with 
all possible courtesy, inquired whether he 
objected to giving me his reasons for re- 
maining away from church. For a moment 
Mr. Jackplane seemed confused, but finally 
blurted out, in a semi-defiant, semi-apolo- 
getic way, ‘‘ Your church people are mostly 
hypocrites.” 

‘‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘‘any other rea- 
son?”’ 

Gaining confidence by this apparent ac- 
quiescence, he added, ‘Yes, sir. The 
churches are run by aristocrats and money 
grabbers. They don’t want us common 
folks to worship with them.” 

“And how do you know that,” said I. 
‘‘ Are not your own wife and children cor- 
dially received in our church?” 

‘*O, yes; but that’s because I scrimp to 
dress them up for Sunday. If they had to 
wear calico, some of your toplofty women 
managers would give them the cold shoulder 
quickly enough. I have read in the paper 
that a $6,000,000 Protestant cathedral is to 
be built in up-town New York, where your 
silk and broadcloth devotees can show off 
their fine colors. Why don’t the rich Chris- 
tians, if they believe the gospel, carry it 
into those quarters of the city where it is 
most needed?’’ And here, with a chuckle 
of satisfaction, Mr. Jackplane paused an 
instant, which gave me a chance to inquire, 
with the utmost friendliness of tone: ‘‘ But, 
my friend, surely you have reasons for not 
attending church?” 

‘* Why, I have just given them.” 

‘‘Pardon me, but those were excuses, not 
reasons. Your fatal mistake in reasoning is 
a common blunder. It is the Church of 
Christ which demands your allegiance and 
not the errors and faults that creep in upon 
her life and doctrine. Christ’s Christianity 
is pure, sweet, uplifting, ennobling. Those 
who live it constitute the real body of be- 
lievers and they alone preserve the glory of 
the church. The pseudo-Christianity, that 
masquerades in fashion-plates, scorns the 
common herd, and buys up the preacher to 
utter smooth words that irritate no man’s 
conscience, is no part of the church of the 
living God, except in the matter of exter- 
nals. I admit the existence of hypocrites. 
Where are they not? I grant you that the 
spiritual life of the church is jeopardized 
by the corruption of her riches. I sadly ac- 
knowledge the alienation of the toiling mil- 
lions of wage-earners, But no man, in any 
case, is justified in forsaking the house of 
God because the tables of the money chan- 
gers are not all overthrown.” Upon this I 
quickly rese, extended my hand, which Mr. 
Jackplane seized with considerable hearti- 
ness, and walking rapidly to another street 
I rang the bell at the house of Mr. Breezy. 

It was the peculiar characteristic of this 
gentleman always to be out when I called. 
Either he disliked ministers in general or 
disliked me in the abstract. I could never 
quite determine, But now I had him at 
my mercy. A fall from a bicycle had stiff- 
ened the cords of his leg so that any kind 
of locomotion was impossible, Mr. Breezy 
was a sharp-featured, stout, athletic man of 
forty-five, rather inconspicuous in the com- 
munity except for occasional gushing con- 
tributions to the verse columns of the 
Squantuck Speeker. His wife, however, 
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was a tremendous worker in our parish. 
My welcome was a trifle cool. With all 
possible suavity I stated the purpose of my 
visit in the familiar language elsewhere em- 
ployed, but I had barely concluded when Mr, 
Breezy, rather contemptuously, exclaimed: 
‘*My wife worships God in the church; I 
worship God in nature.”’ 

‘*Indeed,”’ I replied; ‘‘ certainly nature is 
the revealer of God, but how do you man- 
age to worship God in nature when it 
rains?”’ 

This pleasantry seemed to put my auditor 
in a mood somewhat more agreeable, and 
he answered, with the faintest possible 
smile, ‘‘I don’t know about that, but you 
remember the lines of Wordsworth: 


One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
That’s my philosophy!” 

‘“*And a very good philosophy,” I replied, 
‘*as far as it goes. But, honor bright, now, 
Mr. Breezy, how much of a religious impulse 
do you ordinarily get from the ‘vernal 
wood’ on Sunday? I heard the other day 
that.last Sabbath a whole cavalcade of bi- 
cycle riders started under your leadership 
for a spin to New [laven, and only a few 
weeks since yourself and others had a pic- 
nic in the woods, passing many people on 
the way to church, with lunch baskets in 
your carriages and a tell-tale fish-pole stick- 
ing out behind from the last conveyance. 
I know pretty well the men who are com- 
monly with you in these Sunday outings. 
They are good fellows and honest citizens, 
but, really, sir, do they help you very much 
to worship God in nature?” 

‘* But I often go alone to Pulpit Rock and 
meditate.’’ 

‘That is, you meditate on your sins, on 
the love of God in Jesus Christ, on the for- 
giving mercy of your Redeemer, and on the 
great joy and privilege of serving Christ by 
serving your fellowmen?”’ 

** Well, no, not exactly, but somehow it 
freshens the spirit and tranquilizes the soul 
to think of nothing in particular at such a 
time.”’ 

‘‘And is that worship, my dear sir, and do 
you thus meet God in His holy temple? 
And, even granting that you are ina truly 
worshipful and reverential mood, suppose 
all the Christian world. should follow your 
example? The whole vast structure of 
churchly life and power would fall to the 
ground like a card-house in a puff of wind. 
The Church of Christ stands for righteous- 
ness, peace, purity, progress and the re- 
demption of human society from countless 
evils that afflict the race. Those who re- 
main away from divine service may worship 
God in nature, but, as a rule, they are any- 
thing but worshipful. It is the duty of 
every citizen to support, by his presence 
and sympathy, all institutions that promote 
the good of his fellowmen. And now, Mr. 
Breezy, forgive my plain speaking, and be- 
lieve me as sincerely your friend as though 
you came to church with the regularity of 
a deacon. And whenever you wish a week 
day in the woods, and will not consider the 
parson a bore, I think I know of a trout 
brook where the fish are bigger than apy 
you ever landed.’”’ And with this I left 
him, rubbing the cords of his stiffened leg 
in a puzzled kind of a way, and with a soft- 
ened look upon his face and a courteous 
respectfulness in his parting salutation that 
made me very hopeful of sowing fruitful 
seed. 
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I now perceived by the town clock that I 
had but a few momerts remaining in which 
to pay the briefest visit to the man I dreaded 
meeting more than all the rest. This was Mr. 
Growler, an honest, generous, hard-working 
individual, a veteran of the war, and the re- 
sponsible agent of a great mill corporation, 
but a man sensitive, opinionated, narrow, 
and, [ am sorry to add, very much out of 
sorts with the minister. He had not dark- 
ened our church doors for several months. 
I knew perfectly well the reason for non-at- 
tendance, but somehow I felt impelled that 
morning to hear the grievance from his own 
lips. Mr. Growler himself came to the door 
book in hand—a volume of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons—and, beholding me, accentuated the 
coolest welcome with a look of disdainful 
surprise. I casually remarked, ‘*What a 
lovely morning, Mr. Growler. Truly a bridal 
of the earth and sky.” 

‘¢ Very pleasant, indeed,’’ he shortly an- 
swered. ; 

Dead silence followed. The ice had to 
be broken and, inwardly disturbed but out- 
wardly calm, I proceeded: ‘‘ Mr. Growler, I 
have called to inquire, with the most cordial 
gocd will and respect, why you remain away 
from the church of which you are a mem- 
ber.’ The rejoinder was prompt and ex- 
plicit. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘I do not go to church 
because I dislike your opinions.”’ 

‘*On what subjects, may I ask?”’ 

‘* Well, I believe you are unsound in doc- 
trine, and then | am decidedly opposed to 
your position on the reform movements of 
the day. A ministershould take a high and 
orthodox stand on all these questions.”’ 

‘* But, my dear man,”’ I replied, thinking 
he would respect me the more for frankness 
resembling his own, “ does it never occur to 
you that I may consider your opinions un- 
sound, upreasonable and un-Scriptural? 
Possibly your stand may be the low plane 
and mine the higher.” 

Evidently such light was unaccustomed. 
But in a moment or two he returned to the 
charge by saying, somewhat inconsequen- 
tially: *‘A good many people in the com- 
munity believe that you are infected with 
the Arian heresy and restoration doctrine? ”’ 

‘You mean by this,’’ I said, ‘‘ that a few 
people, who never studied theology or Scrip- 
ture with thoroughness, snap at hasty con- 
clusions from isolated fragments of sermons. 
I have stated twenty times, if I have once, 
that I am not a heretic on these points, 
judged by rational, evangelical standards.’’ 

Finally he exclaimed, as though he had 
me cornered for good: ‘But I believe in 
preaching the simple gospel. The pulpit is 
no place for lectures on secular subjects. I 
don’t like your sermons because they touch 
too wide a range of topics all the way from 
labor reform to temperance.” 

‘*Now, Mr. Growler,’’ I cried out with 
considerable exultation, ‘‘ you have really hit 
the nail on the head. It is always the sim- 
ple gospel that has the broadest outlook 
and the profoundest conception of the mul- 
tifariousness of human destiny. Study the 
teachings of Jesus and you will find Him 
invariably laying down principles that gov- 
ern the whole conduct of life, from the 
treatment of strikers On London docks to the 
keeping of one’s temper in debate. If all peo- 
ple agreed with the preacher on questions of 
theology and social reform he might well de- 
spair of intellectual growth in the parish. 
No organization is so hospitable to free de- 
bate as the Christian Church, because no or- 
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ganization can so well and safely afford to be 
hospitable to the differing opinions of Chris- 
tianmen. The church is immovable, founded 
on Jesus Christ; her doors swing wide open 
to all who serve the Lord Christ; her mel- 
odies ring the chimes of blissful peace in 
every weary and heavy-laden soul. And 
now, my friend, suppose we don’t agree on 
doctrine or social reform or labor question, 
and a hundred other questions, here is the 
church, paramount over all. For her our 
prayers ascend, to her allegiance and serv- 
ice belong. Will you not see the case in 
such light?’’ Here I ended abruptly and as 
abruptly departed, not even waiting to per- 
ceive the effect of my oration on Mr. 
Growler. Walking rapidly homeward I suc- 
ceeded in entering the house just as the 
people came pouring out from service. 

And now, dear reader, if you inquire how 
I contrived to hold such conversation—only 
a part of which is narrated—in the brief 
space of one hour and fifteen minutes, and 
if you further inquire whether all this really 
happened, except in the license of the story- 
teller, my only reply is, Go and ask Mr. 
Fleshly! At all events, this I will say. The 
very next Sunday I noticed from the pulpit 
that Mr. Fleshly sat in his unaccustomed 
pew, looking very serious and thoughtful; 
Mr, Jackplane marshaled in his wife and 
children with the air of a man who has 
made up his mind to do or die; Mr. 
Breezy stalked up the aisle, with some- 
thing of a limp in his walk; and, to my 
utter astonishment, even Mr. Growler came 
to church, with a queer look upon his face 
but with the evident intention of treating 
the parson with a little more decency and 


fairness. 
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WINNING THE YOUNG MEN. 


BY FRANK GAYLORD COOK, CAMBRIDGE, 





What part are the young men taking in 
the work of our Congregational churches? 
In order to obtain an answer to this ques- 
tion from a definite field I recently sent a 
series of inquiries to each of the six Con- 
gregational churches of Cambridge, Mass., 
and the replies are full of interest and sug- 
gestion. It appeared that the young men 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty were 
takinga considerable part in several branches 
of church work. This was seen especially 
in the Sunday school. In the schools of the 
four largest of these churches nearly all the 
officers, fully one-sixth of the teachers and 
about one-tenth of the pupils were young 
men. Likewise in the young people’s meet- 
ings, the young men constituted about one- 
third of the membership and were, per- 
haps, the most active element in maintaining 
them. Upon these young men, also, fell 
other duties, both regular and occasional, 
like ushering at the Sunday services and 
assisting at church festivals and sociables, 
But within these limits their interest and 
labors were, for the most part, confined. 

In other words, the young men, as a rule, 
expended their activities mainly in those 
meetings which were organized and main- 
tained more particularly for the youth. 
They did not generaily take part in, or even 
attend, the regular prayer and conference 
meeting of the church, nor did they take 
any considerable part in managing the 
finances or in directing the policy of the 
churches, It was exceptional when a man 
under thirty years of age was placed on an 
executive, a prudential or a standing com- 
mittee. And yet men of that age often fill 
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high and responsible positions in business 
and in professional and political life. 

Some explanation might be attempted by 
pointing out the lack of the young men in 
these churches. But this would be more a 
confession than an excuse. In September, 
1892, there were enrolled in the member- 
ship of these six churches about 2,500 
names, and only about ten per cent. of them 
were men under thirty. Comparatively few 
young men were joining these churches. 
They constituted only about seventeen per 
cent. of all the persons admitted, both by 
letter and by confession of faith in 1891. 
And yet young men in large numbers reg- 
ularly attended the Sunday services, espe- 
cially the Sunday schools. In that year those 
six Sunday schools enrolled over 2,500 pu- 
pils, of whom about forty per cent. were 
males. Yet those six Sunday schools added 
but fifty-two persons to the membership of 
their churches. 

The Sunday school is, and should be, the 
chief feeder of the church. Those fifty-two 
persons constituted sixty per cent. of all 
the persons added to those six churches by 
confession of faith in 1891. So far as the 
churches of Cambridge represent—and to a 
large extent undoubtedly they do represent— 
the denomination asa whole, their condition 
may fairly be the basis of general inference 
and discussion. 

Why do so many of our Sunday schools 
fail to hold the young men and bring them 
into our churches? Certainly that failure 
is not due to a lack of a suitable subject of 
study. Inthe Sunday school the principal 
study is the Holy Bible. It presents many 
types of character and varied human ex- 
periences, many of them common in life 
today, and all of them revealing the ever 
recurring, ever fresh and ever thrilling 


' story of the struggles, aspirations and de- 


velopment of the soul. But this study is 
not taught with sufficient regard for the 
pupil. In our secular schools, from the kin- 
dergarten through the college, the methods 
of study are carefully adjusted to age and 
other circumstances, so as in the pupil to 
meet the least resistance and promote the 
highest development. Thus his interest is 
early aroused and evenly maintained. [If 
we would reach a like result in Bible study 
we should employ similar expedients. We 
shold cultivate harmony and syStem in 
methods. We should be more consecutive, 
more progressive in study and we should 
seek more freshness and more enterprise in 
treatment. We leave too much to the in- 
genuity, tact and devotion of the teacher. 
These qualities are indispensable to success- 
ful teaching in any case, but they would 
have easier play and greater effect with 
better methods. 

Young men are diffident and are easily 
led. The church must employ them if it 
would attract and hold them. It must 
press upon them not merely minor duties 
but also trust and responsibility. Not that 
we can spare the older men. We need their 
experience and wisdom, and they have the 
confidence of the people. So far as is pos- 
sible let us retain older men as a majority on 
our more important committees and at the 
same time associate with them a minority 
of young men, thus adding tothe experience 
and discretion of age the enthusiasm and 
enterprise of youth. In the same way 
divide the representation to inter-church 
conferences and councils. Push the young 
men toward the front and you will soon 
convince them that their co-operation is 
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indispensable to the welfare and work of 
the church. 

We shall thus entice them more generally 
into the Friday evening prayer and confer- 
ence meeting. There are exceptions to what 
I have to say on this subject, but it will ap- 
ply to some extent to a large proportion of 
our churches. How is this meeting to in- 
terest young men so long as it remains con- 
stituted and conducted as we generally find 
it? It is not broad enough to include the 
young men or to reach the varied activities 
of the church. We must restore this meet- 
ing as we value the life of the church and 
the coming of God’s kingdom. The weekly 
prayer and conference meeting should be to 
the church much as the town meeting is 
to the New England town—free to all and 
shared by all, the starting point of church 
enterprise, the forum of church criticism 
and discussion. 

Only such an ideal of the weekly con- 
ference meeting is consistent with the Con- 
gregational system of worship. How may 
we approach nearer to this ideal? Here 
again I shall express myself with diffidence. 
What is the fundamental principle of Con- 
gregationalism? It is democracy—the rule 
of the people. So the weekly prayer and 
conference meeting should be the stated 
meeting of this church democracy. It 
should be organized by the people, con- 
ducted by the people and devoted to the 
people. We expect too much from our 
ministers. They have enough to do as 
pastors and preachers. The responsibility 
for the meeting should no longer rest upon 
them but should be transferred to our 
laymen. The latter should reorganize this 
meeting and adjust it to the needs of the 
time. It must grapple more closely with 
the moral and religious problems in our 
own hearts and with the practical questions 
in the church at home and abroad. And 
thus it can interest and attract our young 
men. They have a deep yearning for reli- 
gion and a generous love for humanity. 
They are filled with enthusiasm, with en- 
terprise, with life. 

It should cause us much anxiety that 
there are so many young men who habitu- 
ally neglect to enter church doors. But 
we should be much more concerned be- 
cause in so many of our churches the great 
majority of young men that regularly at- 
tend the Sunday schools neither join the 
church nor engage in church work. I 
would not excuse the young men, but 
I would arouse our churches. 





FROM THE MEN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


At the last general conference of Connecti- 
cut Congregational churches Rey. A. G. Hib- 
bard of Goshen read a paper with this title. 
It embodies many interesting testimonies with 
reference to this mooted subject and is the 
outcome of wide and careful investigation. 
We therefore make a brief summary of its 
main points. 

Mr. Hibbard, by sending out letters to fifty 
churches organized before 1750, found that 
forty-two per cent. of the membership of those 
churches at their organization were males, 
while today the average male membership is 
only thirty-three percent. This condition he 
finds common to Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic churches, and, indeed to the religious 
organizations of heathendom. 

Three hundred letters were then sent to 
representative men of all vocations and de- 
nominations in all sections of the country 
requesting an answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
so few men in the churches?”’ Over two hun- 
dred replies were received, and these are 
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some of the reasons adduced by men who 
themselves are not connected with churches: 
‘‘The creed barrier,’ the ‘‘feeling that the 
church is the place for women only,” “the 
necessity which church membership would 
involve of changing their personal methods 
of doing business with a consequent financial 
loss.”” As many as fifty of Mr. Hibbard’s cor- 
respondents confessed that they would be 
obliged to do this. From the replies of law- 
yers these extracts are gleaned: ‘‘ The preach- 
ing is too effeminate; too many female organ- 
izations; ministers too largely confine their 
visits to the women.” ‘The cbief ethical 
questions which present themselves to men 
in their lives are those concerning financial 
honesty, political duty and personal purity ; 
if the churches do not give them much along 
these lines they do not regard the churches 
as helpful where they need most help.” 

Two physicians say: ‘‘If the churches were 
open every week day, and if provision were 
made for the entertainment of the social wants 
of working men, there would be no trouble 
in getting men into the church.”’ ‘Immoral 
men do not wish to join the church, and men 
after study, having rejected the doctrines, 
can’t.” 

This is what business men and mechanics 
say is the reason why men do not go to church: 
“The inconsistency of church members in de- 
voting their time to progressive euchre, thea- 
ter-going and dancing causes irreligious men 
to despise them and say that they are no bet- 
ter than the world.” ‘Lack of reason in the 
preaching; the great amount of entertaining 
literature that busy men must read on Sunday 
or not at all.” ‘Lack of definite work for 
business men.” ‘‘ The church is so engrossed in 
saving souls that it forgets the emphasis which 
Christ put upon saving the bodies of men.” 
* The cooling off of church members after hav- 
ing entered into the church.” ‘The men of 
today, whether business or professional men, 
live in a hurry and rush; let them find the 
same push in the churches on live questions 
and a more general interest would be shown 
by men in the churches.” 

So much for the opinion ef men outside the 
churches. Now follow a few expressions from 
church members. 

Sixty letters say in effect that men, being 
the bread-winners and performing the heavy 
work of the world, must often adopt worldly 
standards, which lead them to lie, to work on 
Sunday, to drink, and so they find themselves 
in a stream which bears them away from 
Christianity. They seek relief on Sunday by 
rest at home, or by driving or sailing, and if 
they go to church they receive no more im- 
pression than a granite bowlder in an April 
shower. Several suggest that it is owing toa 
neglect of the family altar and the mistakes 
some parents make in sending their children 
to the Sunday school instead of to the church. 
A Christian mechanic says that men are often 
ill used when working for church members. 
Other reasons adduced are these: ‘‘ Among 
men of the world it is not regarded manly 
to be a Christian.’”’ ‘‘ When you can persuade 
men that coming to Christ is the most manly 
thing they can do they will flock into the 
churches.” “The failure of the church to 
teach and preach.a practical righteousness.” 
“The essentials of Christianity should be held 
tenaciously, but when it comes to laying down 
rigid rules as to what a man shall eat or drink 
and how he shall occupy his time, you deprive 
man of that liberty of deciding for himself 
which his Creator bestowed upon him.” 
‘*Many men are kept out of church by in- 
nate meanness and the fear lest church mem- 
bership should cost money.’’ ‘‘ More men are 
kept from membership on account of objec- 
tions to the doctrinal test than for any other 
reason. I am a member of a literary club. 
The subject of the last meeting was Doctrinal 
Tests for Membership of Churches. Whilea 
majority of the members of the club were 
church members, and all of them attendants 
npon church services and believers in the gen- 
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eral teachings of the church, yet the club was 
practically unanimous in favor of the aboli- 
tion of all doctrinal tests.’’ ‘‘ Pastors are pro- 
fessional men and live on a different plane 
from business men. Of the more than one 
hundred ministers in this city my observation 
is that hardly three go about among business 
men and come into close contact with them in 
their daily experience and needs.” 

Here are a few replies from active Christian 
laymen: ‘“ Less stress should be laid upon the 
weekly lecture, called a sermon, and the con- 
gregation should be organized as an army of 
workers.” ‘* The coldness of church members. 
The little interest manifested in the conver- 
sion of men around them creates the impres- 
sion of unreality.’’ ‘‘ Let our ministers preach 
less theology, less sensationalism, less emo- 
tion and more of real, earnest comparison of 
Jesus Christ the man with the man of today.” 

The last batch of replies comes from pas- 
tors and college professors. A large number 
refer to “the excessive worldliness incident 
to intense business life. This is shown in the 
wholesale desecration of the Lord’s Day by 
professing Christiaus who neglect worship on 
their summer tours.’’ ‘‘Men are more sen- 
sual than wowen.” ‘In the plans for the ac- 
tivities of the church too exclusive attention 
has been given to the women.” ‘ Too many 
men in the church of the wrungstamp.” ‘‘ The 
secret society supplies the place of a church 
to many.” ‘The antique statement of. doc- 
trine in many of our churches. Business men 
read briefly and quickly and they neither know 
nor care about shibboleths.”’ ‘‘ Ministers do 
not know men and how to approach them.” 
‘Church life has too little connection with 
everyday life.”’ ‘“‘Sometimes men turn from 
the church because they see that the minister 
in trying to reach men of the world has been 
swept over into the rushing stream of mate- 
rial life and has no message from on high to 
the busy men.” 

One of the letters received by Mr. Hibbard 
was so plain and frank, and evidently cost 
the writer so much time and thought, that we 
reproduce it almost verbatim. It is from the 
head of a large manufacturing firm, whose 
interests reach all over this country and are 
represented in England. It is needless to say 
that we think his statement ex parte, but in so 
far as his views represent any considerable 
number of men they are worth considering: 

About twelve hours before I received your 
letter I said to the pastor of the church my 
family and I attend, ‘‘I have been a constant 
attendant upon church services for over thirty 
years, seventeen of which were spent as a 
commercialtraveler. Ihave attended all kinds 
of churches—Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew— 
churche¢ of all nationalities, all over the 
United States and Canada, in England and in 
Cuba, and wherever I go I notice that the 
women outnumber the men, generally three 
to one, and often five to one. In your church 
the rate last Sunday was fifty-six to five. ... 
It does not make any difference what kind of a 
church it is the majorities are about the 
same.” His answer, in wy opinion, was no 
answer at all. He asked, “ Why are there 
more men than women in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary?’” A few hours later your letter came, 
and as briefly as possible I will try and an- 
swer it, and I hope my answer will not be 
from a narrow or prejudiced standpoint. 

Born and lived until sixteen years of age in 
rura) New England, where the influence of 
the old flame of the Massachusetts religious 
life had not been permitted to die out and 
only ashes remain. Twenty-six years ago 
went out alone into the world and has seen 
much of men—enough to enable him to have 
opinions of his own, not inherited opinions, 
but opinions based upon close observation of 
men and things and unaided by the teachings 
of schools. Ambitious? Yes. Successful? 
In some things, yes. A happy home? The 
most so of any I ever saw. Read much? A 
large library, and not for ornament; alse full 
of papers and magazines of the day. A busy 
life? Very much so; scores, yes, hundreds, 
depending upon him for the labor that fur- 
nishes food and clothes. Burdened with cares 
and responsibilities? The six days do not 
have hours enough. Ever have time to do 
what he wants to do? Hardly ever; must al- 
ways do what he must do. Prefer home and 
quiet to any other place? To him there is no 
place like home. Charitable? He hopes so; 
examine his serap-books and daily correspond- 
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ence. Attend theater? Not often—learned 
all about them long ago; learned to know 
that it is about the same old story. Like 
music? Don’t know Yankee Doodle from Old 
Hundred. Mason? Yes, away up—about as 
high as anybody gets—but don’t attend lodge 
on an average once a year. Belong to club? 
Yes, several of them. Belong to most every- 
thing, but with mighty little time or inclina- 
tion to attend meetings. Simply has to work, 
and longs all the time forrest. Has he a good 
memory? Yes, and don’t like to hear the 
same story the second time, eitherin business, 
social or church life. Does he think he is or 
ever was the “chief of sinners’? No, he 
knows he isn’t, and that all such talk is non- 
sense. Thinks he knows a little more of real 
life this year than he did last, and will know 
more next year than he does now. 

Attend church? Yes, almost every egies 
Why? Partly because of early training, partly 
because it is “the thing’? to do, and always 
hopes he may hear some song sung or some 
sermon preached containing statements that 
he has not heard many times before. Is he 
often entertained or educated from the pulpit? 
Seldom. Does he think ministers better or 
much unlike other men? He used to but 
learned long ago that they are not. Thinks 
they are “‘ called to preach” on the same line 
that some other man may be called to run a 
dry goods store, a factory or to shoe horses. 
Think Jonah was swallowed by awhale? No. 
Moses talk to the Lord in burning bush? No. 
Did he ever find any ministers who in the 
confidences of a quiet smoking-room in a 
—— would say they did? No. Ever 
know that the man behind the pulpit didn’t 
really believe one-half of his own statements ? 
Yes, very many. Does he know many min- 
isters? Yes, scores and scores and likes their 
company very much. Does he believe in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ? Yes; he believes 
that it is through His teachings that to a much 
greater extent than formerly peace and good 
will have come on earth. Does he believe in 
evolution? Yes. Does he believe the world 
is growing better? Yes. Does he believe that 
anybody knows or ever did know anything 
about the other side of the dark river? No. 
Does he believe that human life commenced 
as is told in the story of the Garden of Eden? 
No. Does he think he knows how it com- 
menced? No. Does he think he knows much 
about evolution? No. Does the preacher 
know much more about evolution or other 
things than he does? That depends upon 
the preacher. Does he think the clergy know 
as much about real life as does a majority of 
their male hearers? No. 

Now, Mr. Hibbard, does the above described 
life refer to only one man or to thousands and 
thousands of men, and are not they the men 
who make the world better, and isn’t it better 
now than it was fifty, a hundred or a thousand 
years ago? 

Now let us took at the life of the woman, 
especially the mother with children to care 
for or the woman who must support herself 
by work of some kind. Are women by nature 
more lovirg and affectionate than men? Yes. 
Are they more devotional than men? Yes, 
More superstitious? Yes, a little more in- 
clined to believe that there may be ghosts. 
More inclined to accept a theory? Yes, if it 
comes from one in whom they have confi- 
dence. More afraid of priests than are men? 
Yes. More inclined to believe in the divine 
right of kingsthan men? Yes. More inclined 
to lean upon others for support than men? 
Yes. More closely contined to their duties 
and home during the week than men? Yes. 
Anxious to see the outside world? Yes, if 
they have good clothes. More sociable? Yes, 
where they are acquainted, but less inclined 
to be sociable and kindly to strange women 
than men are to strangers. Happier in their 
homes than are men? ‘Thatdepends upon the 
kind of husbands and homes they have, and 
if they are not happy there I am of the opin- 
ion that it is more the fault of the so-called 
‘‘head of the family’ than of the wife or 
mother. I don’t know any men who would 
want to remain at home or at their office six 
days in the week and not go outside on the 
seventh, and don’t blame the women for wish- 
ing todo so. Are women more apt to follow fhe 
traditions of the fathers than men? Yes, men 
reason from cause to effect more than women 
do. More apt to look upon the priest and the 
necessity for his attention than men? Yes. 
Why? In my judgment simply because she 
knows less of the world. They rather obey 
than to question, and in my judgment their 
church life is of great benefit tothem. Itisa 
great social and useful organiz&tion through 
which they become connected with and more 
familiar with the outside world. The men 
understand this side of the case better than 
do the women because the men are more in 
the habit of looking beyond the surface, of 
“reading between the lines.”” Most women 
go to chureh for, they honestly think, devo- 
tional reasons, but I think because few of 
them have any other opportunity to see each 
other and the outside world, and half the men 
who go do so to please their families. 
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The Home 
A MAROH SURPRISE. 


BY GRACE TERBELL SPEAR. 








But yesterday we hailed the spring. 
This morning she is banished, 

And winter reigns again as king. 
Pray, whither has she vanished ? 


We surely saw the smiling maid, 
Nay, heard her rippling laughter, 
As o’er our path the sunbeams played, 
While swift the brook ran after. 


Yet what a change all nature shows! 
Can this have been but dreaming? 

O’er fields of ice the hoarse wind blows, 
No sunbeams now are streaming 


From heavens of blue, but whirling flakes 
Are from the clouds descending, 

And snow-wreath piled on snow-wreath makes 
A winter never ending. 


I ask them why so short her stay ? 
Where has she gone? How is it 
That one brief day should take awa 

All traces of her visit? : 


The fierce wind blows, the snow-wreaths fly, 
The storm goes on unheeding, 

While, baffled still and wondering, I 
Am with the winter pleading. 


When, close at hand, I hear a voice, 
A sweet voice, gently calling: 

“O be not sad, but still rejoice, 
Though fast the snow is falling. 


“Only a very little while 
Your loving eyes shall miss me, 
And then, in answer to my smile, 
The glowing sun will kiss me. 


“When, peeping through the curtains white, 
Without a moment’s warning, 

I’ll send my snowdrops forth some night 
To greet you in the morning!” 


— 


We are never weary of emphasizing the 
influence of the mother upon the child, but 
do we sufficiently consider how the woman 
herself may be ennobled and enriched by 
the experience of motherhood? Young 
mothers are often urged to take responsible 
positions in connection with church and 
charitable work, under the specious plea 
that they are in danger of losing their 
executive ability and their interest in out- 
side affairs by a too great devotion to the 
sweet, absorbing duties of maternity. Such 
advice is most unwise. These fields of 
activity belong to the older and unmarried 
women and not to young mothers. A wom- 
an’s paramount claim during the infancy and 
early youth of her children is tothem. In 
faithfully fulfilling this claim the judgment 
is trained and the faculties are developed 
in a way to make her worth far more to 
society when her children are grown and 
she is again free to participate actively in 
outside matters. We pity the childhood of 
Charles Reade, but we pity more the brilliant 
mother who amused herself, while her little 
son suffered shameful neglect, with travel 
and social pleasures, thereby bringing lean- 
ness to her own soul. 


A minister was sitting on the veranda of 
a hotel reading the Revised Testament. A 
boy about eight years old was playing about 
and presently asked the man what he was 
reading, ‘Look at it,’ was the reply; 
‘“‘what book is it?’ The boy answered, 
“Tt is a time table.”” ‘Look again,’ said 
the man. The boy complied, but with no 
better result. “It is the Bible,” continued 
the minister. ‘You know about God’s 
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book, the Bible, don’t you?’’ With a puz- 
zled expression on his face the child an- 
swered, ‘‘I know about God in three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost,’’ Evidently that boy was more fa- 
miliar with the Prayer Book than the Bible. 
Another authentic story is told of a Boston 
little girl whom a visitor found deeply ab- 
sorbed in a large book which she had spread 
open upon the floor. When asked what she 
was reading, the child replied: ‘‘I found it 
in the library but never opened it till today. 
It is written in Old English and there does 
not seem to be any plot.’’ Closing the book, 
she examined the back and added, ‘‘The 
title is H-o-l-y, Holly, B-i-b-l-e, Bibble, 
Holly Bibble. Did you ever see it? Why, 
what is the matter? Isn’t it a good book?”’ 
Probably these are exceptional cases, but 
enough of a similar character could be 
found to show a lamentable lack of home 
instruction in the Bible and religious truths. 
Mrs. Colton’s Sunday Occupations are de- 
signed to meet precisely this need. Every 
week brings additional testimony to their 
value. One man writes: ‘‘The toys with 
the lesson are just the thing, for children 
cannot be expected to read or be read to all 
Sunday afternoon. Yours is a capital idea.”’ 


a 


A QUESTION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 








When children are in the nursery and the 
schoolroom, not old enough to form inde- 
pendent judgments nor to desire a line of 
action different from that which théir par- 
ents elect in their behalf, the question of 
personal liberty is, of course, in abeyance. 
But as young people mature the stirrings 
of their,own lives are felt, and they cannot 
always accept the dictates of parental wis- 
dom contentedly and in the spirit which 
makes for their advantage. 

Out of this quite natural, and, indeed, in- 
evitable condition of affairs, friction and dis- 
agreement sometimes arise, and the situa- 
tion becomes perilous to all concerned. 
Parents, by insisting on what they consider 
their rightful claims, may become tyrannical 
and inconsiderate of all except their own 
authority. Children, equally bent on main- 
taining their position, may forget the defer- 
ence due to those who have sheltered, pro- 
vided for and educated them from infancy 
to the period of awakening responsibility. 
The rift grows wider daily, and though 
there may not be actual hostility there is 
on both sides a sense of injury and injustice. 
The perfect tranquility of the domestic life 
is marred, and the jarring chords produce 
dissonance in the melody. 

For example, in a certain very happy 
household, father, mother, sons and daugh- 
ters have as a matter of course attended the 
same church for a number of years. After 
a while a daughter discovers that she is not 
fed as she longs to be.in that particular 
church. There is a side of her spiritual 
nature keenly receptive to influences which 
she does not find in the environment con- 
genial and delightful to the rest of the fam- 
ily. It may be that much comes to this 
girl through her love of music and her ap- 
preciation of its nobler meanings and the 
music in the church where her father is, we 
will suppose, a deacon, is crude and: color- 
less. Around the corner, or a few streets 
away, there is a church in which this por- 
tion of the service is elaborate and classic, 
where the music loving nature would find 
itself uplifted as on wings and the artistic 
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side of the soul be satisfied instead of an- 
tagonized. 

Is it-right or kind or Christian for parents 
in such a case to compel the grown daughter 
to remain with them simply because they 
do not comprehend her craving nor pene- 
trate under the surface of her discontent? 
Would it not be wise and tactful for them 
to give her freedom of action and accord 
her the liberty of choice which, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, every grown-up individual 
should possess? By what right do they 
shut a door of her soul and restrict her 
growth toward the divine? 

I have chosen music as 3o i!ustiation 
only. Sometimes the pastoral min: >t: ations, 
the preaching, the style of presenting ethi- 
cal thought, the methods of Christian work 
in a church, or the social atmosphere, the 
trend of a congregation are more accept- 
able to some members of the family than to 
others. A father in such a case, if he be ar- 
bitrary, may come down, as I have known 
fathers to do, with sledge hammer firmness, 
saying, ‘‘ You shall attend my church or 
none.’’ This is a violation on his part of 
the first principles of Christian charity. No 
compulsion in matters of this kind should 
be laid upon conscience, and even the choice 
of caprice should be judiciously and ten- 
derly dealt with. The important thing in a 
family is that the individuals in that family 
shall have room to grow symmetrically, to 
develop the best that is in them to do the 
Lord’s work in a world that needs help, 
comfort and brave battling for the right and 
the true. This is far more important than 
that an appearance of beautiful household 
unity shall always be presented to society, 

In families where the children are trained 
from the earliest years to constant attend- 
ance in God’s house there will seldom arise 
any vital difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of worshiping God when these children 
are grown up. No vital point is touched, 
no real truth endangered, by the fact that I, 
having arrived at manhood or womanhood, 
prefer to attend a church or to unite with 
a church in one street while my family 
make choice of another. This is merely a 
question of soil and sunshine. Some plants 
like the lowlands, some flourish on the 
hights, but all lift faces to the same sky. 

Nothing can be worse for a man himself, 
however excellent his course seem in his 
own eyes, than that he should become nar- 
row and despotic, forcing on another, even 
if that other be his own dear child, conclu- 
sions which are necessarily along the line of 
arrested development. God save any of us 
from mistaking self-will for a desire to 
serve Him! 


—<—<$<<<—j_—___. 


A BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 


BY MRS. ALICE M. WALKER. 





In these days, when mothers are banding 
themselves into societies with all sorts of 
names, the object of which is to confer con- 
cerning the welfare of their own and other 
people’s children, there seems to be some 
danger that the individual boy, at the age 
when he most needs help and direction, 
should be left to form his own tastes and 
habits and choose his own companions. Of 
course some boys are born with so strong a 
tendency toward doing right that nothing 
evil will affect them, but, alas, others, easily 
influenced in any direction, fall certain vic- 
tims to those wolves in sheep’s clothing to 
be found in any public school, 

Observe, even in small country towns, the 
numbers of young loafers, smoking and 
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lounging on street corners. Upon inquiry 
we find many of them belonging to the 
most respectable families, whose parents 
have no idea what they are doing until they 
discover too late, to their sorrow. In the 
public school, unknown to the teachers, 
young gamblers are being trained and young 
ruffians are learning from secret reading of 
pernicious books how to become in a few 
years a disgrace to the community in which 
they live and a terror to society. In view 
of these facts, it is well for the mother of a 
wide-awake, fun-loving boy, when deciding 
to which society or organization she shall 
devote most of her leisure time, not to neg- 
lect the club of which she should be the 
president and her boy the officers and mem- 
bers and executive board. 

The influence of his mother frequently 
determines the whole future destiny of her 
youngson. Because they are so much alike 
he and his father seldom agree until they 


. arrive at years of discretion and learn to 


tolerate each other’s opinions. But to his 
mother he naturally turns for sympathy in 
all his pursuits, and she can, if she will, so 
lead, encourage and develop the good which 
she perceives in his nature that the evil, for 
want of food to live upon, will die out of 
itself. But in order to do this there must 
be no compulsion, no scolding, no attempts 
to drive the boy, than whom nothing is 
more stubborn in this universe. You must 
take a genuine interest in your boy and 
make yourself his companion in pleasure as 
in task, in school as well as at home. Chil- 
dren have sharp eyes and detect shams at a 
glance. You must yourself be true and 
genuine, hate the wrong with all your soul 
and let your views be known. Namby- 
pamby, half-hearted goodness is not at- 
tractive to the young partisan, who takes 
his first ideas in politics, religion and moral- 
ity from his mother, and never, like a phi- 
losopher, sits on the fence to view the situa- 
tion. The world may not agree with you 
and society may not appreciate your claims 
upon it, but in childhood, at least, your boy 
is yours, and, if you manage rightly, he may 
be yours later in life, even when he culti- 
vates a mustache and is old enough to vote. 

Make yourself his confidante and you may 
control his life at school with a silken 
thread. No boy who gives his mother a 
daily history of his lessons and his play, 
and finds her always interested in whatever 
interests him, will be tempted to do what is 
mean or contemptible. Above all, when it 
is necessary to exact obedience, give him a 
reason for what you desire, and, like the 
reasonable being that he is, he will usaally 
obey willingly. Happy the mother who can 
point to the example of the father to illus- 
trate her opinions and give force to her 
arguments. If she can say to her son: ‘‘ My 
boy, your father does not smoke. Smoking 
is an expensive and unhealthful habit which, 
if you contract, will be your master all 
your life,’ and if he knows, also, that 
there is no sacrifice she would not make to 
help him enjoy himself in any legitimate 
way, it is not probable that boy will learn 
to smoke on the sly. 

The mother has the full control of her 
boy’s reading when young. It is an easy 
matter to select in these days stories which 
will cultivate a taste for the best kind of 
literature and make it impossible for a boy 
to enjoy a dime novel or a book of ques- 
tionable morality. Reading and school work 
go hand in hand, and the one onght to help 
the other. I knowa boy who took to an- 
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cient history with a vim because he had 
read about those old heroes in his story- 
books. The same boy, having a passage of 
Miles Standish for a lesson in English, sat 
up late, determined to finish the poem, it 
was so interesting. To be sure, he had the 
headache to pay for it, but boys of fourteen 
often have headaches from other causes 
than reading Longfellow’s poems. 

Study your boy as you would study a 
fashion-book or the subject you are to dis- 
cuss at the next club meeting, and when 
you have made up your mind what it is 
best for him to do then make it so interest- 
ing to him that he will think it the best fun 
in the world to do that very thing. 

To have a strong and settled interest in 
some healthy pursuit is a great safeguard 
to a boy on entering college. There pitfalls 
are spread to catch the unwary, and he 
whose tastes are undeveloped is in danger 
of falling a prey to some sport or ambition, 
which, cultivated to excess, may spoil a 
man to make some “athletic or scientific 
monstrosity in which the age abounds. 
Should a boy enter college with a cultivated 
taste for art, music or literature, that boy 
will run no risk of choosing his companions 
among fellows with empty heads and full 
pockets, whose ambition is to kill time as 
best they may. 

Do you ask how he shall obtain the pre- 
liminary training? From yourself let him 
receive the impetus, and he will find the 
way. If he likes pictures discuss them 
with him, point out the pictures which 
nature has painted, put illustrated maga- 
zines within his reach, and so hold up the 
beautiful before him that some day the 
future artist may thank his mother for his 
success, though she, poor soul, may not 
have been able to draw a straight line. 
Does he seem fond of music? First of all 
procure for him a teacher who shall teach 
him to love the divine art for its own sake, 
and cause him to realize how great is his 
privilege in being allowed to join the 
ranks of the army of true musicians. Then 
supplement the teacher’s efforts in every 
way in your power, and the drudgery of 
practice will be turned into a delight. 

The boy whose mind is filled with the 
thoughts of great and good men, and whose 
ear is tuned to recognize sweet and harmo- 
nious sounds, and whose eye, turning with 
aversion from the distorted, sees with de- 
light the beautiful, is provided with in- 
centives which will carry him safely through 
the college world out into the greater world 
beyond. 


a 


SEEING AND OBSERVING. 


BY LUCY ELLLOT KEELER. 








Just 100 years ago an artist and engraver 
walked the streets of Munich, supperless, 
breakfastless, and too poor to buy the metal 
plates on which to reproduce the work of 
his pencil. He paused a moment on the 
threshold of his dwelling. It was early au- 
tumn, and there had been a storm over 
night. The morning sun glittered upon the 
yet undried puddles in the street and the 
leaves shorn from the old lindens were scat- 
tered upon the sidewalks. One large leaf 
lay upon the stone step at the artist’s feet. 
Mechanically he stooped and picked it up. 
Where it had reposed he beheld its perfect 
outline, with every rib and vein, drawn upon 
the smooth surface of the stone in the rain- 
dissolved dust. 

For a moment he stood twirling the leaf 
in his fingers, studying the impression on 
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the stone with eyes in which the light of a 
new hope glowed and deepened. Then he 
turned about and hurriedly re-entered the 
house. He had conceived an idea. It was 
simply to use smooth slabs of cheap stone, 
similar to the doorstep, in place of the 
costly metal plates. Thus was born the art 
of lithography, by which process all our 
finest color printing is done. Thousands of 
persons before his day had seen leaf im- 
pressions ou wet pavements, and many had 
admired their beauty, but he was the first 
with powers of observation sufficiently 
trained to make use of the discovery. 

A workmn one day set a basin of water, 
the interior of which was covered with plas- 
ter of Paris, upon a red-hot stove. His pur- 
pose was to warm the water with which he 
wished to wash his hands, but when he 
lifted the vessel from the fiery stove he found 
its contents almost as cold as when placed 
there. The majority of persons would have 
been satisfied with an exclamation, ‘‘ low 
odd!’’ but this man was an observer. He 
perceived that the plaster of Paris was so 
perfect a nonconductor of heat that it 
preserved the water’s temperature against 
the effects of the glowing stove, and he at 
once applied his observation in the con- 
struction of fire-proof safes. Hitherto the 
safe made of iron lined with wood became, 
in a conflagration, as hot within as without, 
and the contents were always scorched and 
often burned to a crisp. 

Anthony Trollope, the novelist, was for 
many years a post office official, and his 
efficiency was largely due to his trained 
habit of observation. He once visited the 
office of a certain postmaster in Ireland, 
formed an unfavorable opinion of the man 
and observed him in the course of the in- 
terview carefully lock a large desk in the 
office. Two days afterward there came 
from headquarters an urgent inquiry about 
a lost letter the contents of which were of 
considerable value. It was late in the 
night, but Trollope hired a horse and, 
riding hard, knocked up the postmaster 
whom he had interviewed a few days be- 
fore. He walked straight into the office 
and said, ‘‘Open that desk.’’ The key, 
he was told, was lost. With one kick he 
smashed the desk and there found the 
stolen letter. 

When President Washington visited Har- 
vard College he was observed to “fix his 
eye’’ upon a framed drawing on the mu- 
seum wall. It was a copy of the Dighton 
inscription, hitherto supposed by historical 
students to be the work of the ancient 
Pheenicians and to establish the fact of 
early voyages by that people to America. 
Washington smiled at the information thus 
given him and said he believed that the 
learned gentlemen were mistaken. His 
early life had taken him much into the 
wilderness, and given him the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the customs of 
the Indians. He had often seen them strip 
off the inner bark of a tree and on the 
smooth surface leave some record of their 
exploits. He had examined their rude in- 
scriptions and could not fail to notice the 
resemblance of the characters with these 
copied from the rock, The President’s ac- 
curacy of observation thus first suggested 
what has since been abundantly proved. 

Professor Palmer once told a class of 
young ladies that in order to make their 
future life interesting the first rule was not 
to look only, but to observe; to put them- 
selves into their situation and undeistand 
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it on all sides. ‘‘ Observe, observe in every 
direction,’ he urged; ‘‘ keep your eyes open. 
Go forward, understanding that the world 
was made for your knowledge, that you 
are to enter in and possess it.” 

aR Pe A a 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A MISSIONARY LESSON FOR MARCH 18. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





Materials : (see last week.) 

Write plainly on the Lesson Roll the prayer, 
the rest exercise given below and the follow- 
ing: , 


ilver, 
By giving \ upplications, 
our tudy and 
ervice 


We can “Go and teach all nations.” 


The small pieces of paper, ‘‘ My little S,”’ etc. 
(see last week), are to be pinned to the proper 
countries on the cotton stuffed globe or ona 
map of the world. This exercise goes with 
the reading of the parts of Mrs. Mayo’s Con- 
cert Exercise (see last week). In order to 
give needed variety for active little limbs and 
minds, let the children march round and clap 
hands (keeping time) as they sing, to the tune 
of John Brown, 

¥ 7 4 ! 

We'll Oretor Curie Sie Lord! 
This is sung after each of the following verses, 
which are to be acted out by these motions as 
the apprcepriate words are said: Extend feet 
alternately; place hands on eyes; extend 
hands in front, then to the right and to the 
left; point to ears, place bands in turn on 
ears, lips and heart: 

I have two feet to tread the way 
Up to the hone above. 


I have two eyes to read the Word 
That telis of Jesus’ love.—Chorus. 


I have two hands with which to work; 
The more I earn the more I’! give, 
And send my gifts to east and west, 
That darkened souls through Christ wes live. 
—Chorus. 


. ears are given to hear the good; 
‘ll close them against wrong. 
My lips [’ll use to sound God’s praise 

In loving words and grateful song.— Chorus. 


I have one heart to give to God; 
For me His Son He gave. 
One lite 1 have to serve Him in, 
One soul for Him to save.—Chorus. 

Devotions: Yell the children that praying is 
speaking to God; He sees and hears us; we 
close eyes und bow heads to show reverence 
(explain bowing to persons, etc.). Where 
Jesus is not known and loved people do not 
pray to God, and there is sin and unhappiness. 
We should be thankful for the country we 
live in and our Christian homes. Have the 
children read or repeat the words after you 
several times, then let them say them rever- 
ently as a prayer. 

I am thankful to God because: 

I was not born, as thousands are, 
Where God was never known, 

And taught to pray a useless prayer 
To gods of wood and stone. 

The Lesson: 

Use Matt. 28. This chapter is a wonderful 
word painting. Read it through slowly and 
reverently while the children look on in their 
own Bibles. Explain words and describe 
sepulcher, soldiers guarding it, etc. Read the 
chapter a second time and ask the children to 
find the little word of two letters that occurs 
in verses 7, 10 and 19. 

Of whom were they to “go tell,” or teach? 
What were they to tell (vy. 20)? To whom 
was the command of Jesus, in verses 19 and 
20, spoken? But for whom are the commands 
of Jesus in the Bible written (John 15: 14)? 
Do we want to be “friends” of the dear Sav- 
iour who called children to Him and blessed 
them ? 

Perhaps you are thinking how can boys and 
girls obey this command to “Go and teach all 
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nations’? Jesus never asks us to do any- 

thing that we cannot, so we must find out 

what this command means. 

Thirty years ago there was a war in this 
country and men were called upon to go as 
soldiers to help free the poor colored people 
from the chains of slavery. Those who could 
not go themselves as soldiers paid money 
which could be used to hire others to go in 
their place. God calls for good men and 
women to go as missionaries, to be “ soldiers 
of the cross,’’ to help free the people who do 
not know of Jesus from the chains of igno- 
rance and sin. Money is needed to send mis- 
sionaries and to pay for mission schools. 

Now I am going to ask a question and an- 
swer it myself, and I want you to listen so 
that you can repeat the answer right after me. 

“Can we ‘ go and teach all nations?’”’ 

‘Yes, boys and girls can go by letting their 
money go to help others to go to teach all 
nations.” . 

(Children like this because of peculiar repe- 
tition of “ go.’’) 

We speak of letting ‘‘ our money go.” See 
what God says. Read Hag. 2: 8 and Prov. i9: 
17. All that we have God gives us. Then He 
allows us to help Him in His work by offering 
the silver or gold, or nickels or pennies, that 
He has given us. 

Is it not a wonderful thing that God lets 
even little children help Him? How happy 
we should be to give (2 Cor. 9: 7)! 

Teach us, Lord, how best to give 
Of our silver and our gold; 
Thou hast given it all to us, 
We would not from Thee withhold. 

Who taught us to pray the Lord’s Prayer? 
Did you ever think that there are fourteen 
words in it that are a little prayer for mission 
work? (Explain that missionaries go to teach 
people, so that God’s will may be done. When 
all love and serve Jesus as King God’s king- 
dom will “come.’’ Make this clear to chil- 
dren and have them repeat “Thy kingdom 
come,” etc., and tell them always to think of 
missions when saying this part of the Lord’s 
Prayer.) Read and explain Luke 10: 2, telling 
children that “ye”? means every one who 
loves Jesus. Jesus Himself taught us to give 
our prayers as well as our silver for missions. 
We ought to pray very earnestly for missions. 
There is a word of four parts that begins with 
S and means earnest prayer. Guess it. The 
first part is the first half of what you have 
every evening; second, what you do at bed- 
time; third, the letter that comes after J; 
fourth, what a good boy does with evil com- 
panions—sup, lie, k, shuns—supplications. 
(Children like to learn long words in some 
such way, and it is a duty to increase their 
vocabulary.) : 

Show the children a page of an algebra, 
geometry or Latin, French or German text- 
book. These do not interest boys and girls as 
their picture and story-books do, because they 
do not understand them. If we do not under- 
stand mission work how can we pray earnestly 
for it? Wecannot be interested in anything 
of which we know nothing. So we ought to 
learn about missions. Think of a word be- 
ginning with S that means to learn (study). 

When we study about missions we shall 
want others to learn about them. Boys and 
girls can try to get others to go to mission 
band meetings; they can get missionary leaf- 
lets and papers and, with the advice of 
mamma or the mission band leader, they 
can take them to people who do not know 
much about missions. Now of how many 
ways have we learned by which we can help 
missions? Or what four things can we give 
to God to help Him? Enumerate and lead 
the children to notice for themselves that the 
four words begin with S. Alliteration pleases 
children, and is a most effective way of fixing 
facts in their minds for life. 

Show the Lesson Roll, “silver, supplica- 
tions,” etc., and have the children make the 
words with the alphabet cards. Illustrate 
the fact that no one of these four ways of 
helping is enongh by itself, as follgws: Give 
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the children pieces of paper and say, ‘‘ Write 
the word missionary.’’ The answer will nat- 
urally be, ‘‘ We haven’t any pencils; how can 
we write?’’ Exchange the papers for pencils 
and make the same request. “We can’t 
write without paper.” Give back both papers 
ind pencils and make the request again, but 
just as the children begin to write say, ‘‘ No; 

ou must not move your hands or the pen- 
cls.” Papers and pencils (prayer and giving) 
either one alone is not enough, and with both 
something must be done (moving hands, work 
or service for missions) to make them useful; 
service should go with silver and supplications 
if we would help missions. Now give the 
paper and pencil toa little child who cannot 
write and tell him to write the word mission 
ary. He cannot because he has not studied, 
although he has the paper and pencil and 
moves his hand. Study of missions makes us 
know how to give our silver, supplications and 
service in the best way to help God. 


Materials for temperance lesson next week: 
A sheet of cardboard, red ink and alphabet 
cards (see last week), picture of child’s face, 
page 250 in Congregationalist of Feb. 15 and 
page 21 of Jan.4. Glue these on to two apples. 
Also send ten cents to 161 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a leaflet entitled Why I Never 
Tasted Liquor, and five cents to 58 Reade 
Street, New York, for a primary Temperance 
Catechism by Julia Colman. 

-_[—$—<—<———{_>______—. 


THE DOLLAR DEVIL AND THE 
SOHOOL FIEND. 


This forms the sub-topic of a vigorous article 
in McClure’s Magazine entitled Nervousness, 
the National Disease of America. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell is quoted as saying that ‘as much 
domestic unhappiness is caused in America 
by nervousness among women as by dram- 
drinking among men.” Thearticle continues: 


He holds that every girl ought to be ex- 
amined as to her nervous temperament when 
about to go to school, and at frequent in- 
tervals afterward; that leisure, exercise and 
wholesome meals ought to be insisted upon; 
and that studies ought to be compulsorily 
diminished, or discontinued altogether, the 
moment the well-known signs of overstrain 
appear. If girls are maintained in a normal 
nervous condition until they are seventeen, 
they may study almost as hard as they 
please afterwards without imperiling their 
woman’s life. But let there be no mistake 
about it. Overwork and unnatural worry 
from eight or nine to seventeen mean ruin 
and wretchedness from seventeen till early 
death. 

As for the dollar devil, its power is mani- 
fested in that widespread complaint which 
physicians call cerebral exhaustion. The 
American male stands the racket of the 
schools much better than the female. He 
takes more exercise, and he has not the 
troubles of puberty to contend against. 
But he meets his fate very shortly after- 
wards. He goes to business far too young, 
and he straightway consumes his vital en- 
ergy till nothing is left but dust and ashes. 
It is often pointed out with pride that 
America is the country of young men; and 
so it is. We quite usually see here labors 
and responsibilities borne by mere boys 
which nowhere else would be undertaken 
by many under middle age. That is very 
striking and interesting to the casual ob- 
server, But what it means to such observ- 
ers as Dr. Weir Mitchell is that America 
is the country of young invalids, young 
wrecks, young drug victims, young ine- 
briates, young maniacs, young suicides! 
The prematureness of business responsibil- 
ity, the frantic haste to be rich and power- 
ful, produces in plain sight what is nothing 
short of a frightfully general social evil. 
The most appalling cases of nervous disease 
that the doctor meets with are those of 
young men,in the highest posts, who en- 
tered business life too early, and suddenly 
encountered periods of excessive anxiety 
and grave responsibility. It would have 
been a mercy to them if they had been 
street sweepers or coal porters instead of 
railroad presidents or bank managers, 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


Y morning mail brought 
’ this card from 
Duxsury, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The 
Standish house at the foot 
of Captain’s Hill is 
not occupied! There 
are many ?’s about 
every statement 

made about it— 
whether, indeed, 

it be a Standish 

* houseatall. Mam- 

ma says, when I 

ask questions 
which she cannot 
answer, “Ask the 


4 Cornerers; they 
know everything!” So here’s another ?: 


What do the letters, ‘‘O. N. T.’? mean on 
spools of thread? We run to the Corner the 
first thing. ALIcE C. 

That is not a very hard question! I asked 
a merchant who sells ‘‘Clark’s Spool Cot- 
ton’? and he told me at once: “‘ Our New 
Thread—the manufacturer’s trade mark.’ 
Probably you know that this thread was 
originally manufactured at Paisley in Scot- 
land, although now made for the American 
market at a brauch establishment near New 
York. When | visited that ancient town on 
the Cart a few years ago (I do not mean that 
I entered Paisley on a cart, but that it is sit- 
uated on the Cart River), I was interested, 
next to the quaint, old Abbey, in the great 
rival houses of threadmakers, Coats and 
Clark. They compete not only in business 
but in benevolence. The Clarks had erected 
not long before a town hall, with free read- 
ing-room, etc., at an expense of £100,000. 
The Coats firm had a wonderful library and 
museum, as also, just then built, an astro- 
nomical observatory, to the top of which a 
gentlemanly ‘‘ magistrate’ kindly took me, 
the ascent being by inclined plane instead 
of weary stairs. He told me that Mr. Coats 
had given £1,000 extra to the-‘‘ Ferguslee 
School,’’ so that the children could have 
more room, and another sum to provide 
them a grove for a playground. 

A gentleman has just told me that many 
years ago Mr. John Clark, the founder of 
the house, came to America and was most 
heartily received by the New York mer- 
chants. At a sumptuous banquet prepared 
in his honor an order of unprecedented 
amount was given him for his thread with 
the arrangement that the spools should con- 
tain a few yards less than the usual number, 
he, of course, receiving pay by total weight 
or measure. He handed back the order in- 
stantly with the reply that not one spool of 
his thread should be less in measure than 
what it was commonly supposed to contain. 
The incident is worthy to go with the 
‘*moral’’ of last week’s Washington arti- 
cle. Perhaps the trade mark after all stands 
for ’on es t ! 

So Alice says the Standish house is * not 
occupied.”’ Very likely it was not before 
Captain Myles’s return, but the picture 
shows that it was oecupied while he and 
the children were there, even though, sim- 
ply for the romance of the thing, they made 
up a fire on the old hearthstone and stayed 
only one day! 

That fireplace always attracts our elders 
—let us hear what they have to say. The 
following writer cerfainly has the prece- 
dence, on account both of his age and his 
topic: 

Natick, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Permit a young Cornerer 
of eighty-five years to tell the Somerville 
girl’’ [Conversation Corner, Feb. 8] that he 
passed the first sixteen years of his ministry 
in Scituate, within two miles of the now 
famous well in which hung ‘the old oaken 
bucket,’’ and was familiar with the beautiful 
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seenery so vividly pictured in that temper- 
ance poem. He not only drank of the refresh- 
ing water, but in 1846 obtained, by purchase 
on the spot, the veritable bail of the bucket 
itself, which is stillin his possession. Sarah 
Noah now ae why he did not secure an 
iron hoop of the same, as he then desired, for 
it is still a part of the bucket, from which she 
so recently drank. Who will suggest where 
this interesting relic may most properly be 
deposited for future keeping? 
Very truly yours, D. w. 


I, said the Martin, I am very ‘‘sartin,’’ 


and I will suggest! Put the bail of the | 


Woodworth bucket in the Congregational 
Library in Boston, beside the chip from the 
Peregrine White apple tree and the big- 
bowed old spectacles, and other similar rel- 
ics, then the Cornerers can all see it! Per- 
haps good Brother W. will add some relic 
from the old Indian town where John Eliot 
preached, or from the Senecas, among whom 
I think he himself was a missionary. 

Mrs. P. of Providence, referring to a mat- 
ter in the same Corner (Feb. 8), reports a 


‘sixth word ending in -cion, viz., ostracion. 


The little children will be glad to know that 
that, according to the dictionary, is a genus 
of plectognath fishes, with an exoskeleton of 
juxtaposed hexagonal plates. If these words 
are too large for them to swallow, let them 
try oyster, which is of cognate etymology— 
they would not think of ostracising that! 
(Notice all these words come from a shell.) 
Now that we are in natural history here 
is a ? which has waited long: 
West HAveEn, Cr. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ...I1I want a book 
treating of mosses, lichens, etc., also a South- 
ern botany. The Congregationalist has been a 
weekly visitor at my home since 1847, so that 
I am, of course, interested in the Corner, as 


well as all that belongs to the paper. 
Yours truly, Mrs. K. 


Send to B. Whidden, 18 Arch Street, Bos- 
ton, for list of books on mosses, etc. Meet- 
ing Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs, the well- 
known botanical writer, I asked her the 
other question; she said Chapman’s Flora 
of the Southern United States is the best 
book and the only one, New York, $2.50. 

A man in New Hampshire, who, to my 
positive knowledge, is older even than I am, 
has two questions: 


Why in the Lord’s Prayer do we say, “‘ which 
art in heaven,” instead of “who art in 
heaven’? What was the origin of the so- 
called “ Blue Laws” of Connecticut? 


He should consult Dr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull’s True-Blue Laws and False Blue-Laws, 
ete. The early laws of the Connecticut 
colonies were necessarily strict, but the 
compilation usually spoken of as ‘‘ The 
Blue Laws of Connecticut”? was simply a 
forgery incorporated in a history of the 
State, written by Samuel A. Peters, a Tory 
minister of the Church of England, in 1781. 
Dr. Bacon called it the ‘‘most serupulous 
and malicious of lying narratives,” yet its 
ridiculous lies are often quoted now as 
though they were true. For example, that 
‘no woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath day,”’ and that a pumpkin shell must 
be put over boys’ heads, every Saturday, so 
that the hair ‘should be cut round’’! 
Peters was chosen Bishop of Vermont in 
1794, but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
refused to consecrate him, 

As to the other question, the answer 
seems plain, that at the time of the Author- 
ized Version who was not used as a relative 
pronoun (as will be seen by reference to 
concordance) and that which was used of 
persons. Notice at the close of the Revised 
Version that the American revisers pre- 
ferred the use of who in such cases, although 
it was not accepted as a part of the revised 
text. Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Young 
Housekeeper 


delights especially in nice 
cake. There are good 
recipes for all kinds of cake 
in our cook book, and any 
one who will follow the 
recipe and use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is sure to 
have good wholesome cake 
that keeps its freshness and 


flavor. 
The recipe book is sent free on receipt 
of stamp and address. 
CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 & 83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
Ci; No Alkalies 


—oR— 
Other Chemicals 
dak b are used in the 

preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Say 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





There’s nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if « NONE-SUCH’? CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. ‘There’s 
no more need of preparing 

mince meat 
grinding 
b owl 


will miss 
. of useless work. 

At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 








At Dinner 


your guests are 
pleased with the 
soup because your 
cook used in making 
it Cudahy's Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Becf, and the verdict 
was, “ The best soup 
Iever tasted.” The 
concentratgd nutri- 
tive qualities and de- 
licious flavor of Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Beef secured for it 
}, the Highest Award 


ee at World's Fair. 


Sample Jar sent free for 6c, to cover postage. 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
South*Omaha, Neb. 


Our illustrated booklet, “From Ranch to Table,” 
showing how Rex Brand Beef Extract is made, and 
recipes for using it, mailed free, 





























The Modern Nursing Bottle, 


“CLEANFONT,” 


Automatic Vent. Free Flow. Per~= 

fectly Clean. Preventive of Colic. 

No mother should be without It. 
All Druggists, 35 cents. 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEAOHING. 
S. S. Lesson ror Marcu 18. Prov. 20: 1-7. 
BY MISS LUCY WHERLOCK. 


In one of her Parables from Nature Mrs. 
Gatty tells the story of twotravelers—a father 
and son—who had lost their way and were 
wandering over the moors one dark even- 
ing, trying to find the homeward path. They 
looked about them to find some light, some 
guide for their course. The boy discovered 
bright lights shining ahead, which he wished 
to pursue, but the wiser father told him that 
these lights were only danger signals. They 
were will-o’-the-wisps, dancing upon the edge 
of a morass to warn the passersby of danger. 
But rash travelers often mistake these warn- 
ings, the father.explained, and, attracted by 
the gay lights, they follow them into the marsh, 
where every footstep brings them deeper and 
deeper into the soft, yielding ground, from 
which it is very difficult to get free. The far- 
ther the deceived traveler goes the greater 
the danger. “It is strange,’’ said the father, 
‘that men do not stop to think of these dan- 
cing lights, and heed their warning. They are 
meant to tell of danger and to teach one what 
to avoid.” 

The boy was content with his father’s ex- 
planation, and the two continued on their 
way until at last a different light flashed upon 
them. That was the safe light of home, a can- 
dle in the window of their own cottage. They 
followed it and were soon safe in the light 
and warmth of home. This story may be used 
as a basis of atemperance lesson. Draw three 
oblongs on the board to suggest windows. 
Put yellow rays in these to indicate lights. 
Speak of some of the gayly lighted windows 
in the shops down town, or on the corner of 
the village street. Sometimes these lights are 
danger signals. If there is anything within 
which can do one any harm the lights should 
say, ‘‘Keep away.’’ Draw a lighthouse or 
show a picture of one. What does the light 
say here? Sketch rocks in outline. Write 
above them, ‘‘Keep away from the rocks.’’ Very 
carefully speak of the danger of letting an en- 
emy inte one’s mouth to steal away the brains. 
Show that anything which makes the nerves 
less steady or the brain less clear is a danger- 
ousthing. The rocks near the lighthouse will 
wreck a ship or the soft mud of a morass may 
wreck a journey, but these dangerous glasses 
of wine and beer may wreck a life. Write 
over ope window drawn on the board, Touch 
not; over another, Taste not; and over the 
third, Handle not. Why? Write the text 
above, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker,”’ etc. 

Now reverse the board and on the other side, 
or on a sheet of brown paper, draw another 
window. Put a candle in this window. A 
real candle may be used, or a drawing. Refer 
to the light of home which guided the travelers 
to safety. The light of home is always a safe 
light to follow. The evenings at home with 
father and mother, and books and papers and 
games can never lead any one out of the way. 
The hght of the lamp in your mother’s sit- 
ting-room says, ‘‘ Come, here is the safe place.” 
The lights down town may be bright, but 
they are signs of danger. ‘“‘ Whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” 

TILA TE Catia RR 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 11-17. The Spirit’s Help No 
Substitute for Our Effort. Luke 8: 4-15; 
Eph. 6: 10-18. 

Men of the Spirit usually men of action. Must 
Christians always struggle? How then can they 
have peace? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


When a man who has been used of God in connec- 
tion with some great cause gets the impression 
that God cannot promote the ends of that cause 
without him, no matter how good he is, nor how 
great his former usefulness, that man is near to de- 
struction. God needs an Obed-edom to shelter the 
ark and a David to remove it, but no Uzzah to steady 
it, even when the oxen stumble (2 Sam. 6]. 

When a man high in honor ia a pm oy a of 
whom it may be said, “ All are holy, and the Lord is 


among them” (Num. 16: 3] imagines God’s methods 
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in need of reformation at his hand, though his sin- 
cerity seems unconscious of the pride that mingles 
with it, the earth opens under his feet and swallows 
him even with the censor in his hand. 

If a man takes upon himself to bear upon his back 
the pillars of the heavens, and thus make of him- 
self an Atlas, he need not expect that God will send 
a Hercules to relieve him permanently from his bur- 
den. We cannot do it and we need not undertake 
it. We must trust God for the ground on which to 
stand, and we may as well trust Him for the load. 
Yet must we not only bear our own, but one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. 








PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
FOREIGN [MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. 

The past one hundred years are often char- 
acterized as a “‘century of missions”’ since it 
has witnessed the organization of a)l our great 
modern missionary societies and is marked by 
unsurpassed triumphs of the gospel in dis- 
tant lands. One is impressed anew by the 
glorious record of the success of foreign mis- 
sionary work as well as the needs, problems 
and opportunities of the present day as forci- 
bly presented by Rev. J. S. Dennis, D. D., of 
Beirut, Syria, in his recent book, entitled For- 
eign Missions After a Century. 

It is difficult for us to realize the marvelous 
changes which have taken place in heathen 
lands. At the beginning of the century almost 
the entire world outside of Christendom was 
closed to mission effort. At least a thousand 
million souls were, with scattered exceptions, 
inaccessible to the Christian missionary. The 
islands of the Pacific were known only through 
the discoveries of adventurous navigators, and 
their inhabitants were so barbarous it was 
sure death to land upon their shores. Japan 
had banished Roman Catholic Missions in 1614 
and closed its doors to all foreigners. China, 
Siam, Burma, Korea were also inaccessible. 
The East India Company violently opposed 
the entrance of Carey into India, while the 
great interior regions of Africa were unex- 
plored and unknown. Contrast this con- 
dition with the present abounding opportu- 
nities of the Christian Church throughout the 
world. It is as easy now to do missionary 
work in degraded Asia or in darkest Africa as 
it was a few years ago in the western regions 
of our own country. All modern facilities of 
travel, of postal and telegraphic communica- 
tion, of international comity, of financial ex- 
change are hastening to render service to mis- 
sions. There are 18,000 miles of railway in 
India, 2,000 miles in Japan and about 150 in 
conservative China. Projected lines are 
planned for the Turkish Empire and even 
Africa is exchanging its caravans for railway 
trains. ‘‘An ordinary contribution box,” says 
Dr. Dennis, ‘‘ has become an instrument by 
which the contributor, as he sits in his pew, 
can touch every continent and do a work for 
Christ where his own foot can never tread.” 

Turning to mark the progress of missionary 
activities, we find the Bible fully translated 
into ninety languages:and partially into 230 
more. There are 280 missions organized for 
work, with 9,000 missionaries in the fields and 
44,532 native associates. Almost a round mil- 
lion of converts have been gathered into the 
church and there are fully 4,000,000 adherents 
under the influence of missionary instruction. 
Then there are 70,000 pupils in higher educa- 
tional institutions and 608,000 children in vil- 
lage mission schools. The methods used in 
conducting the work are many and varied. 
Prominent among them, aside from evangel- 
istic preaching and educational teaching, 
stand literary work, medical ministry and 
industrial agencies. 

But in his thoughtful and impartial consid- 
eration of the present status of missionary 
enterprise, Dr. Dennis does not slur over the 
discouraging hindrances and difficult prob- 
lems of our time. Among the present con- 
flicts he mentions the animosity of the Rom- 
ish, Greek and Armenian Churches, the mis- 
representations of prejudiced travelers, the un- 
sympathetic tone of European society in for- 
eign lands, as well as the conflict with danger- 
ous and unhealthful climates. Other serious 
hindrances are the opposition of civil and re- 


ligious rulers and the commercial projects of. 
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European governments, such as the opium 
traffic in India, China and Korea, the Kanaka 
slave trade in the Pacific islands and the rum 
traffic in Africa. 

Chief of all difficulties, however, is the revo- 
lution which must be brought about in the 
inner lives of the natives—the struggles of 
Christian truth with the superstition of a life- 
time, the prejudices and the customs that have 
become as second nature, the traditions that 
have gathered weight through generations. 
It is a mistake, says the author of this book, 
to represent non-Christian nations, except in 
individual cases, as longing for the gospel 
and ready to receive it. On the contrary, 
Christianity must contend with seared con- 
sciences, darkened understandings and an in- 
aptitude to receive its teachings or appreciate 
its mysteries. The native convert must break 
old friendships, sacrifice personal interest, 
face worldly loss, and all this for a religion 
which is unaided by material forces, without 
visible éclat or the use of spectacular and 
sensational methods. Out ofall the difficulties 
and conflicts, however, there comes a measure 
of success which is all the brighter when con- 
trasted with the social and moral evils which 
must be overcome. It is a hopeful feature of 
the outlook that the Christian religion is 
identified in the East with all uplifting and 
philanthropic agencies which have come to 
them through western civilization. After all, 
Christianity has gained a vantage ground 
which justifies us in looking forward with 
optimism to ever increasing triumphs. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Among the Himalayas. A correspondent of 
the British Weekly, who has recently returned 
from a tramp of 200 miles among the Hima- 
layas, writes in an interesting way of the mis- 
sion work which is being carried on in this 
region. Specially noteworthy are the efforts 
of the London Missionary Society among the 
Bhotiyas, a peculiar, nomadic people on the 
borders of Thibet. They live almost con- 
stantly on the march from Thibet to the plains 
of India, whence they go to sell the products 
of their region. Christian work among them 
is very difficult but it has its compensations, 
for every converted Bhotiya means a Christian 
man with access to Thibet. Mr. Harker Wil- 
son, a native medical agent of the Wesleyan 
Bhotiya Mission, has spent six months in 
Thibet, being welcomed even in Buddhist con- 
vents. It is said that the common people 
among the Thibetans are all friendly. It is 
only the official classes which resent the en- 
trance of foreigners. 

The New Hebrides. Since Dr. Paton’s recent 
visit to America news in regard to the work 
of the Free Church of Scotland among the 
New Hebrides is specially welcome. Rev. J. 
H. Laurie writes to the Independent that the 
tide is turning in the large island of Malekula, 
where mission work has been carried on amid 
many discouragements. Six years ago, when 
the first missionaries were settled among these 
12,000 savages, no women or girls could be 
persuaded to enter a schoolhouse. Their so- 
cial position was utterly degraded and down- 
trodden and their husbands at first forbade 
any attempt to uplift them. But now as many 
women may be seen at the churches and schools 
as there are men. One of the native converts 
is already helping as an evangelist. On the 
island of Ambrim, one of the northern group, 
medical work was begun in 1892 and is prov- 
ing a key to unlock many hearts. Dr. Lamb 
has opened a small hospital and the latest de- 
velopment is a hospital canoe, which brings 
its cargo of patients to his door. The earliest 
attempts to evangelize the people on this 
island were made by natives, who, while 
working in Queensland on the plantations, 
had become Christians, and on their return to 
Ambrim began to build a church and to in- 
struct their people. Dr. Lamb is now assisted 
by five devoted Christian lads who learned 
English in Queensland. Four churches are at 
present nearly finished, while five more are 
soon to be begun. 
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Literature 


FOLK-LORE. 

The American Folk-Lore Society is about 
to begin a series of publications relating to 
its specialty. The first volume, which is 
nearly ready, deals with the oral literature 
of the west coast of Africa and is to be 
called Folk-Tales of Angola. The author is 
Mr. Heli Chatelain, late United States com- 
mercial agent at Loanda, It is to furnish 
in original text and literal translation repre- 
sentations of the ideas, emotions and moral 
sentiments of the negro races of that re- 
gion and the propriety of its publication by 
an American society is seen in the fact 
that a large portion of the negro population 
of our Southern States are members, origi- 
nal or by descent, of the races specified 
in Western Africa. The volume also in- 
cludes collections of the French Creole tales 
of Louisiana and of the many superstitions 
still prevalent among the English-speaking 
people. 

This is an undertaking of large and last- 
ing importance and deserves public support, 
Mr. W. W. Newell, of Cambridge, Mass., 
the secretary of the society, announces that 
the organization, largely in order to execute 
its scheme, desires to add five hundred 
members to its present number. The an- 
nual fee is three dollars, and the society’s 
organ, the quarterly Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, is sent free to each member. 
Ten dollars subscribed to the publication 
fund will entitle the subscriber to member- 
ship and also to all the publications of the 
body, including the memoirs, of which sev- 
eral numbers are expected to be issued an- 
nually. Doubtless many of our readers are 
sufficiently interested in the subject of folk- 
lore to welcome this information. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 

Prof. C. W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., of 
Princeton University, has read before sev- 
eral bodies, representing different Christian 
denominations—Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant—an essay on this topic which now 
has been published by request and will at- 
tract wide notice and probably occasion 
considerable discussion. It treats of the 
four articles of church unity proposed by 
the Americans House of (Episcopal) Bishops 
and by the (English) Lambeth Conference, 
but it deals chiefly with the fourth, from 
which it takes title. It is a clear, terse, 
vigorous paper, broadly catholic in spirit 
and itself a striking proof of progress in 
the direction of church unity. 

We shall be surprised if the question be 
net raised by some readers why the author 
does not go over promptly and frankly into 
the Episcopal body. Probably he thinks 
the desired union to be possible at so early 
a future date as to render his changing rela- 
tions hardly worth while. We are free to 
say that he appears in these pages to be a 
believer in Episcopacy rather than in Pres- 
byterianism, but the appearance may be 
due only te his enthusiasm in promoting the 
noble cause of Christian union. When he 
apeaks for others than Presbyterians, how- 
ever—and many of his own denomination 
will refuse to accept him as their represent- 
ative—he is on insecure ground. With all 
deference to his learning and zeal we take 
iasue squarely with his statement that ‘‘ the 
Historic Episcopate is everywhere adapta- 
ble to Congregationalists.’’ It may prove 
te be the duty of Congregationalists at some 
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time to accept the historic episcopate for 
the sake of Christian union, but they will 
then and thereby cease to be Congregation- 
alists. 

The issue must be faced squarely. There 
is no possible combination of the two prin- 
ciples of the historic episcopate and the 
independence of the local church. We do 
not believe that ecclesiastical unity is possi- 
ble or desirable in the form in which Dr. 
Shields pleads for it. We doubt if it would 
secure a more true and useful union than 
can be had without organic blending. If it 
ought to come the fact will be made plain 
in due time and then we will favor it, even 
if Congregationalism must be surrendered. 
But that time is not likely to occur, and 
meanwhile let nobody imagine that such a 
condition of things as a Congregationalism 
with a historic, or any other, episcopate is 
a subject for serious discussion. 

We do not fail to appreciate the value of 
the action of the Episcopal bishops or the 
nobility of the motive which prompted 
them. But not even our lively sense of the 
generous spirit which they have exhibited 
can blind us to the fact that in their fourth 
article they invite Congregationalists to sac- 
rifice their birthright. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents. ] 

THE REVELATION AND THE RECORD. 

The sub-title of this volume, which is by 
Prof. James Macgregor, D.D., for some 
time professor of systematic theology at 
New College, Edinburgh, and now pastor 
of Columba Church, Oamaru, is Essays on 
Matters of Previous Question in the Proof 
of Christianity. There are six essays, three 
on The Supernatural, The Internal Evi- 
dence, and The Inspiration of Scripture, re- 
spectively, and three on The Canon of Scrip- 
ture. In the first he studies the fact rather 
than the evidence of supernaturalism, bring- 
ing out its reasonableness and reality, which 
is as conclusive a method of proving it as 
there is, and claims that the Christian reli- 
gion itself is a monumental proof of super- 
naturalism. In the second he argues in 
behalf of a light of nature in man intended 
to enable him to apprehend the new light 
of revelation in the Scriptures and in Christ. 
In the third he advocates the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, regarding the Scriptures 
as being, and not merely containing, the 
word of God, and deals with the objections 
to his view. That he does not wholly suc- 
ceed, or profess to succeed, in answering 
these does not prevent his plea from being 
as strong as any which we remember to 
have seen, and one which his opponents 
may not safely overlook. 

The first of the three essays on the Canon 
treats of the Canon in general, offers direct 
proof and discusses the alternative theory 
of forgery. The second deals with the Gos- 
pels in particular, maintaining their genu- 
ineness and canonicity, and the third exam- 
ines the Gospel of Mark as a sample case, 
reaching the same conclusion. He exhibits 
large familiarity with the positions of Ger- 
man and other students of the subject rep- 
resenting different schools of belief and 
deals with them vigorously. He is a critical 
scholar of no mean knowledge and skill, 
and a sturdy advocate of extreme conserva- 
tive views. Such a work is an important 
aid to the final attainment of the actual 
truth, both by its able defense of positions 
once held generally and now surrendered by 
many scholars, at least in part, and also as 
certain to provoke further investigation and 
utterance upon each side of the great points 
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at issue. It is evident that some of the 
assertions of the higher criticism have not 
been demonstrated satisfactorily and that 
the disposition to accept certain of its con- 
clusions has received a decided check. On 
the other hand there hardly can be safe 
denial that it has established some facts of 
the significance of which Dr. Macgregor is 
not yet persuaded. His theory of inspi- 
ration, for example, certainly proves too 
much. Butall Christian scholars will thank 
him for his book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $3.00.] 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The kernel of true religion is pointed out 
in Richard Le Gallienne’s little volume, The 
Religion of a Literary Man [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00]. To loveGod and one another 
is the substance of the gospel, and the au- 
thor has made an earnest, telling plea for 
the more general recognition of the fact. 
His book will be read and, we trust, heeded 
by many to whom ordinary religious trea- 
tises would not appeal successfully. Most 
religious writers would have insisted upon 
some truths to which Mr. Le Gallienne pays 
little heed, probably not appreciating fully 
their close relation to his own short creed, 
and would have stated some things in a 
manner different from his own. But it 
would be foolish to disapprove of a book 
which does a vital work so well and in so 
good a spirit because it does not fall into 
line everywhere with one’s beliefs. In some 
respects it is likely to be the more effective 
because it is what it is. The publishers 
have issued it very attractively and it can 
be read through in an hour or two. 

The Spirit of God [George H. Ellis. $1.50] 
is another volume by Protap Chunder Mo- 
zoomdar, the representative of the Brahmo 
Somaj who recently has visited this coun- 
try. His conception of the divine spirit 
does not vary much from that held by evan- 
gelical Christians and the book will be read 
by such with interest and profit. It sees 
more which is akin to Christianity in Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, etc., than most 
Western writers perceive and regards Chris- 
tianity more as the supreme flower of the 
world’s religious study, aspiration and ex- 
perience, embracing all which is best in 
other religions and having a spirit and power 
of its own in addition, rather than as hos- 
tile to them. It is adapted to be an aid to 
spiritual meditation. Some perception of 
its treatment of its theme may be gathered 
from the titles of its chapters, a few of 
which are these: The Hindu Doctrine o€ the 
Spirit, Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Spirit in Life, The 
Spirit in Reason, The Spirit in Love, The 
Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, ete. 
The author here and there puts himself 
frankly upon evangelical, as contrasted with 
Unitarian, ground in respect to the deity of 
Christ unless he uses words in some other 
than their natural sense, and we are confi- 
dent that he does not intend to do this. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s Psalms {A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50] is a volume of 
the excellent series known as The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible. To enter deeply into the spirit 
of the Psalms and at the same time to be 
able to interpret them to others in a manner 
worth attention demands an unusual com- 
bination of qualities. Very many such 
books upon the Psalms have been either 
commonplace, sentimental or both. But 
Dr. Maclaren is learned without rising 
above the level of popular appreciation and 
devout without ever falling into pious rhap- 
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sodies. He has done sound wor in this 
volume.—The late Rev. Samuel] Cox, D. D., 
was an English Baptist, who at one time for 
a few years had a Congregational church, 
and who became quite widely known by his 
editorship of the Expositor and by some of 
his publications, notably Salvator Mundi, in 
which he argued from Scripture for the 
restoration of all men as opposed to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. The vol- 
ume before us, The Hebrew Twins [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50], is an explanation of the 


, divine dealings with Jacob and Esau. Itis 


an exposition of their history in fourteen 
chapters, delivered originally as sermons 
and having the form of discourses rather 
than of technical studies. It is an able and 
stimulating volume. 

We have read enough of The Light of Life, 
or, The Symbols of the Bible Made Plain 
[$1.50], written and published by G. W. 
Ratekin, of Omaha, Neb., to assure our- 
selves that it is not worth any one’s while 
to read the book through, except as a theo- 
logical and literary curiosity. The author 
evidently is studious and reverent, and be- 
lieves himself to have made some important 
theological discoveries. But the fact that 
such themes are of profound interest to him 
has not qualified him to discuss them 
with profit. It is a great pity that he has 
incurred the trouble and cost of writing a 
book about them. 

STORIES. 


The late Miss Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son’s most recent story is Horace Chase 
[Warper & Bros. $1.25]. It is a vigorous 
picturesque study of the character and 
career of a prosperous business man of a 
familiar modern type, a speculator and 
railway magnate, and it is wonderfully well 
done. The picture of the domestic side of 
his life affords opportunity for the portrayal 
of the love-history of his wife, which is 
managed most effectively and which we 
prefer to leave for the reader to pursue un- 
enlightened. Pleasant glimpses of a charm- 
ing type of family life are afforded, and the 
story impresses certain truths which deserve 
more attention than they receive. It will 
add to the author’s high repute.——Ships 
that Pass in the Night [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], by Beatrice Harraden, is one of the 
most popular books of the season. It is so 
muebh of a success that, owing to an acci- 
dent by which it fails of the protection of 
copyright, an unscrupulous Chicago pub- 
lisher or two have announced piratical edi- 
tions of it. Itisasimple, graceful, touching 
study of invalid life at a continental health- 
resort, spirited and telling, rich in unpre- 
tentious yet impressive lessons, and abound- 
ing in interest. 

A good story of adventure, net one of the 
most thrilling yet sufficiently exciting to 
hold close attention from cover to cover, is 
David C. Murray’s In Direst Peril [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25]. An unusual incident is 
the hero’s robbery of his promised wife to 
the amount of two hundred thousand dollars 
by a bold and flagrant burglary by which 
daring action he actually led his fiancée to 
marry him. The story is not for boys par- 
ticularly, although they will likeit. Itisa 
descriptive novel of the ordinary sort.—— 
Nine graphic and charming short stories 
by Ludovic Halévy make up the volume, 
Parisian Points of View [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00]. They have been translated by Edith 
VY. B. Matthews, whose work apparently 
has been done skillfully, and Brander Mat- 
thews has written theirintrodueltion. They 
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are light sketches, delicate, graceful and 
airy, yet with positive characteristics which 
make quite strong impressions. Nobody 
but a Frenchman ever exhibits the peculiar 
deftness necessary to the composition of 
such work and these examples of it afford a 
real treat, 

A pleasant addition to the Harper’s Young 
People Series is The Mystery of Abel Fore- 
finger [$1.25] by William Drysdale. It is a 
stirring story of adventure by sea and land 
in the West Indies, Mexico and that part of 
the world and is wholesome and manly in 
tone, instructive as to the region described 
and highly entertaining. It is illustrated. 
—wWe noticed last May the latest story by 
Maxwell Gray, The Last Sentence [$1.50] 
which was brought out by Messrs. Tait, 
Sons & Co. A copy of another edition, 
issued by Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
has just come to hand. It has several 
illustrations which fact seems to be the 
chief difference between the two editions. 
It is a story of unusual power and interest 
and well worth being read. 


POETICAL, 


Mr. G. S. Merriam has gathered a group 
of verses, by Lowell, Browning, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Wordsworth, and others, all com- 
paratively modern but not all living writers, 
and has made them into a volume called A 
Symphony of the Spirit [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00]. They chiefly sing of death, 
the impressions which the sight of it makes, 
the hope and faith which rise above it, and 
kindred themes. They are poetically admi- 
rable and are uplifting and strengthening 
without having mucb, if anything, of a dis- 
tinctively Christian tone. 

It is something of a change to turn to 
such verses as those by Gertrude Hall in 
Allegretto [Roberts Bros. $1.00]. Theyare 
bright and occasionally droll, without much 
depth in respect to meaning and not always 
over-precise as to form, yet lively and enter- 
taining. The pictures, by Oliver Herford, 
are very good and add much to one’s enjoy- 
ment of the volume. The book is dedicated 
to the late Wolcott Balestier. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Fife-Cookson’s drama 
in five acts ertitled Hannibal and Katharna 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is written in 
the form of blank verse but a few trans- 
positions of words or phrases would reveal 
it as the narrative prose work which it 
really is. The plot has some interest but 
the work lacks fire and rarely, if ever, rises 
above the level of ordinary narrative. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s The Jacobean Poets 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] belongs to 
the University Series. In it the author de- 
votes himself to the English poetry of the 
reign of James I., a reign which included 
most of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century—from 1603 to 1625. Itis not merely 
descriptive but also critical work which he 
has done, and he also has made numerous 
citations. Although the Elizabethan age 
attracts more of public attention, the Jaco- 
bean was by no means deficient in poets and 
productions amply worth modernheed. Mr. 
Gosse is a most competent guide and critic 
and he has done his task admirably in these 
pages.——-Mr. Alfred Ayres has brought out 
a new, revised and enlarged edition of The 
Orthoépist [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], his 
manual of pronunciation. We admire bis 
zeal and approve his general purpose lent 
we cannot wholly indorse the principle 
upon which be has labored. As anly about 
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4,500 words are included, not all of which 
are English, his selection of some is unac- 
countable to us. In a work intended chiefly 
for popular use why include at all such 
words as *‘ ophiomancy,’’ “ ovoviviparous,’” 
or ‘‘parenchyma’’? Why take the trouble 
to tell us that “‘nephew’’- is pronourced 
either ‘“név’-yu” or ‘néf’-yu’’? Is any 
one likely to call it anything else? And, 
why not, since foreign terms and proper 
names are included, tell us how to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ Bagehot,”’ for instance? The book 
often flies defiantly in the face of usage «n+l 
nobody could follow its advice closely with- 
out becoming an object, of derision, how- 
ever conscious he might be of superiority as 
an ‘‘or’thoépist.” 

Bayard Taylor’s History of Germany [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50] describes a land which 
he knew as few foreigners know it, having 
tramped through much of it as a young 
man, studying its people and customs from 
the level of the humbler orders, and having 
returned in his later life as the minister of 
the United States, thus enlarging his knowl- 
edge by new views gained from the higher 
social levels. It is a land and a people 
which he loved also, and he took pleasure 
in writing this history of it which is graphic 
and interesting. His wife has written an 
additional chapter in order to continue the 
narrative more nearly to date.——We have 
mentioned more than once and favorably 
Mr. John Bonner’s histories of Rome, 
France, etc., written for children. His 
Child’s History of Spain [Harper & Bros. 
$2.00] now lies before us and it appears to 
have the same qualities which caused the 
others to be liked so well—fidelity to fact, 
simplicity, a good sense of proportion in 
selecting and a bright style. There also are 
abundant illustrations and good ones and 
the volume is temptingly bound. 

Different departments of science are be- 
coming popularized rapidly, and even the 
bottom of the ocean is becoming familiar 
ground. Many facts probably will go un- 
explained but the number of those mas- 
tered will continue to increase, and such 
a book as The Fauna of the Deep Sea [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00], by S. J. Hickson, 
which is one of the Modern Science Series, 
embodies intelligibly and in small compass 
many of those which it is of most interest 
and profit to understand. The author has 
drawn from authentic sources, e. g., the re- 
sults of the voyages of exploration fitted 
out by the different governments, and his 
book is scholarly as well as written for 
general circulation. Mr. Manson Seavy’s 
Practical Business: Book Keeping by Double 
Entry (D.C. Heath & Co. $1.55] is a com- 
prebensive and useful manual for study or 
reference, It is well classified and provided 
with illustrations and business men or stu- 
dents of commercial affairs will find it 
practicably serviceable. 





NOTES. 
— Charles Ranhoefer, Delmonico’s che/, 
is preparing a new couk-book. 





Accumulating show-bills and advertis- 
ing posters is the latest fad among collectors. 

—— The book trade is very slack in France 
and, oddly enough, the demand for fiction has 
largely ceased. 

—— Mrs. Langtry is at work upon a nevel 
which she proposes to write, publish, advertise 
and circulate herself. 

—— Renan’s library, or rather the impor- 
tant portion of it, including some seven 
thousand volumes, is about to be seld, 
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—— The tendency in England seems to be 
from anonymous journalism and towards 
newspaper and magazine articles signed by 
their authors. 


— Mr. Stead’s novel plan for a daily 
journal, which the public was to found, receiv- 
ing bonds in return for its money, has been 
abandoned, people not responding to the pro- 
posal. Nothing else was to be expected. 


—— Columbia’s “‘ University Press” is here- 
after to be published for the trustees by Mac- 
millan & Co., already the preferred publishers 
of works by several Columbian professors, 
Boyesen, Cattell, Brander Matthews, Perry, 
Sherman and Egbert among them. 


— The January number of the Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library contains fac- 
similes of interesting petitions of the handi- 
craftsmen of Boston in 1677 against the in- 
trusion of strangers and of a plan of Boston 
drawn in 1692 by the Chevalier Daux. 


—— Five of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s ad- 
mirable volumes of Bible Class Expositions, 
covering the four gospels—Matthew having 
two volumes—now are ready. They are books 
which people want and are likely to buy in 
spite of the hard times. The Armstrongs 
issue them. 


—— The latest instance of valuable literary 
discoveries seems to be the finding by a Lon- 
don bookseller’s assistant in a rubbish heap 
in the Lake District of an uncut copy of 
Wordsworth’s An Evening Walk and one of 
his Descriptive Sketches in Verse. Having 
been cleansed and bound in morocco, they 
have been sold for $200. 


— Some of the friends of the late Theodore 
Child have raised $710 to be used for a me- 
morial of him. It has been sent to the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Tabriz, 
Persia, where Mr. Child was cared for during 
his illness with the cholera. Probably it will 
be used to establish a hospital room, or bed, 
to be known by his name. 


—— The three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the publishing house of Josef 
Késel at Kempten, Bavaria, was celebrated 
last September and the proceedings have been 
published. It was founded by Erhard Blarer 
von Wartensee, an abbot-prince of Kempten, 
and its specialty is Roman Catholic devotional 
books. Doubtless it is the oldest publishing 
house in the world. 


— Gen. Lew Wallace has just been in 
Washington, partly in order to promote a 
project for the organization of a body corre- 
sponding to the French Academy, “‘ the Forty 
Immortals.” Probably it will not succeed 
and in our judgment the time for it hardly 
has come. By the way General Wallace’s Ben- 
Hur has had a sale of 40,000 copies in Germany 
without illustrations and a new and illustrated 
edition is announced there. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Miffian & Co. Boston. 

{x EXILE AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. pp. 253. $1.25. 

CARTIER TO FRONTENAC. By Justin Wiasor. pp. 
379. $4.00. 

LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, WHITTIER’S SNOW- 
BOUND and LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 

p. 76. 50 cents. 

THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. By Addi- 
son, Steele and Budgell. p - 40 cents. 

A POET’s PORTFOLIO. By . Story. pp. 293. 
$1.00. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS JEF- 
FREY. Edited by L. E. Gates. pp. 213 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
A SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. By C. H. Grandgent. 
pp. 150. 60 cents. 
FRENCH LESSONS AND EXERCISES. Part I. By C. 
H. Grandgent. pp. 34. 15 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. D. Traill,D.C.L. pp. 504. $3.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
HEAVENLY PEARLS SET-IN A LiFe. By Lucy D. 
Osborn. pp. 364. 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. New York. 
AMERICAN COLONIAL History. By C. W. Betés. 
pp. 322. $3.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
bel weg yy PERIL. By Capt. Charles King. pp. 
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PAPER COVERS. 


Scriptural Tract Repositor y. Boston. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By H. L. Hastings. pp. 
36. 10 cents. 
POPULAR SELECTIONS FROM HYMNS NEW AND OLD. 
Edited by D. B. Towner, T. T. Eaton and G. H. 
Simmons. 10 cents. 


Ig. Kohler. Philadelphia. 
THANATOPSIS AND OTHER POEMS.’ By W. C. Bryant 
and Others. Translated from English into Ger- 
man by J. B. Hertzog. pp. 24. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 
January. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 
February. THINKER.—ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 
March. HARPER’s.—ST. NICHOLAS.— CASSELL’S.— 
SCRIBNER’S.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
Dal E ae ART eset 


Y. P, 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, March 18-24. Taming the Tongue. 
Jas. 3; 2-12. 

The apostle’s statement, “If any stumble 
not in word the same is a perfect man,” seems 
at first unduly strong. It appears to disre- 
gard the condition of the heart and to inti- 
mate that a mute person has some decided 
advantages over those who have the gift of 
speech. But James could not have meant 
that failure to give offense by the use of the 
tongue was an absolute guarantee of perfec- 
tion. He of all the apostles was a practical 
man. He mingled with men freely. He heard 
much said that annoyed and disgusted him. 
He knew not a few Christians whose symme- 
try of character and whose usefulness was 
marred by their careless, not to say harmful, 
talk. So it seemed to him that if one person 
could be found who did not err in this respect 
he would indeed be a prodigy. 

Important as it is to have the heart right it 
pays sometimes to attack the enemy at once 
in the front and in the rear. It isspeech, after 
all, that more than anything else reveals our 
thought and feeling. Listen to a man’s talk 
week in and week out and you have pretty 
accurately gauged him. If we should make a 
thorough business of watcuing our utterances 
for a single day we would be surprised at 
the result of our examination. Profanity, 
foul language, to be sure, we are supposed to 
eschew altogether, but how about slang? 
How about a good many expressions picked 
up from the street with which we interlard 
our conversation? How about exaggerations ? 
What an easy thing it isin telling a story, in 
relating an incident, to stretch the truth a 
trifle for the sake of the effect. Superlatives 
come readily to our lips when the positive or 
the comparative adjective would fit the case 
more exactly. How about gossip? Not scan- 
dal, but the picking up of an idle rumor and 
passing it, enlarged and colored, to somebody 
else, all unconsciously to yourself perhaps. 
How about sharp criticism and disparagement 
of others? 

Such use of the divine gift of speech is all 
the more blameworthy when it is remembered 
to what noble ends this power may be de- 
voted. The apostolic metaphor is an excel- 
lent one. The tongue indeed needs to be 
tamed, but only that it may be harnessed and 
put at work. It ig a lifelong task almost for 
some of us to reduce this little member to sub- 
jection, but when once conquered how much 
good it may do for Christ. Instead of escap- 
ing from our control every now and then and 
uttering things that an hour later we would 
give worlds to recall, instead of wounding 
others, this same tongue is transformed from 
an instrument of torture to a vebicle of grace. 

Parallel verses: Ps, 12: 2-4; 19: 14; 34: 12, 
13; 35: 28; 39: 1; 50: 28; 120: 14; 126: ns 
139: 4; Prov. 10: 19-21, 32; 12; 18, 19; 16: 1; 
18: 21; 21: 23; 31: 26; Eccl. 5: 2; Isa. 50: 4; 
Matt 12: 36, 37; 1 Cor. 14: 19; Col. 3: 17; Jas. 
1: 26; 1 Tim. 4: 12. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Pastors often tell us they should be glad to 
know how well new enterprises hold out and 
that they want to hear from them after the 
freshness has worn off. To satisfy such de- 
mands we print the account of a Sunday 
Evening Club after a year’s trial. 

A bequest of $100, the interest of which is to 
help sustain public worship, seems a small 
gift, but there are women in our smaller 
churches who can leave such an amount and 
thus perpetuate their contributions. If every 
church member making bequests had left even 
$50 for the use of the church there would be 
fewer churches dying in our country villages 
for lack of financial support. 

There probably will be always doubt about 
the wisdom of giving prizes. They may be 
justifiable to bring children into the Sunday 
school, but to keep them there some other 
agency ought to sufiice. 

A good stereopticon is a valuable invest- 
ment for almost any working church. It is 
so useful Sundays or week days. With it 
excellent entertainments are an easy matter 
and missions grow in interest. 

It is a pity that any so-called class distinc- 
tions should be attached toa purely sanitary 
measure such as the use of individual com- 
munion cups. 

It has been considered a too common evil 
for men who were correct in church relations 
to be a little “‘ shady ” in business, but there 
are some persons who for themselves are as 
honest as the day is long and yet when church 
finances are involved are under scrupulous. 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 

There appeared in these columns one year 
ago an account of the Young Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club at Appleton, Wis., telling of 
its origin, its methods of work and its success 
during the first year of its existence. The 
second year has now passed, the anniversary 
of its organization, Feb. 2, witnessing a ban- 
quet attended by about 250 members, with a 
few invited guests. A supper, music and 
addresses filled the evening, which was a 
jubilee in view of the past two years and the 
prospect for the future. 

The addresses in response to toasts had 
reference mainly to the work of the club, and 
were given by the pastor, Rev. John Faville, 
the mayor of the city, the postmaster, the 
city attorney, the Sunday school superintend- 
ent, who is also a deacon of the church, and 
other prominent business men, all of whom 
are active members of the club. 

The second anniversary church service took 
place Feb. 25, for which a souvenir program 
was issued, giving beside the order of service 
the history, constitution and roll of members 
of the club, together with a complete direc- 
tory of the officers and committees of the 
church, Sunday schools and auxiliary socie- 
ties. In the work of the club the methods 
remain the same as hitherto, and the results 
continue to be eminently satisfactory. The 
history of its second year is simply a repeti- 
tion of the first. Briefly, its two years’ record 
is as follows: first meeting for consultation, 
Feb. 1, 1892; organized, Feb. 7, 1892; first serv- 
ice, Feb. 21, 1892; number of services, eighty- 
three; original membership, twenty; present 
membership, 426. 

Its receipts the first year from all sources 
were a little less than $900, and its expenses 
for extra music, printing and miscellaneous 
items were paid, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $266; and for the second year the 
receipts, including the above balance, were 
over $1,770, which the expenditures reduced 
to a balance of $319 with which to begin the 
third year. 

The object of this work at the outset was 
to increase interest in the evening service 
and thereby to promote the welfare of the 
church in all her work, and this it has accom- 
plished in a much greater degree than was 
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at first expected. The beginning of the third 
vear finds the club with largely increased 
membership and more vigorous in all its 
activities. J. ¥. F. 





FROM 8ST. LOUIS. 

The nineteenth Congregational church in 
St. Louis was organized Feb. 25. The twenti- 
eth will be reported about Easter. There is 
special rejoicing over the latest one, as the 
circumstances are such as convince the most 
skeptical of the wisdom of it. Years ago a 
few consecrated people opened a Sunday 
school in an old building on the Manchester 
road, a few squares west of the well-known 
Shaw’s Garden. It was an unoccupied store, 
with excellent ventilation, and such a roof 
that when it rained or snow was melting the 
classes had to be arranged around the edges 
so as to allow the water to drop without hit- 
ting them. For two years a deacon in the Me- 
morial Church walked two miles and back 
every Sunday to act as superintendent, never 
being absent. When he felt compelled to lay 
down the work because of the claims of his 
home school, a deacon in Pilgrim Church was 
asked to take it up, and drove six miles each 
way every Sunday, rain or shine, and put any 
amount of hard work and money into the en- 
terprise. He offered prizes for regularity in 
attendance, giving the Youth’s Companion for 
a month to each one who was not absent fora 
month. The numbers increased rapidly and 
the parents became interested. The mission 
was made a branch of a church two miles 
away, the pastor preaching there evenings, 
and when he could not be in two places at 
once his wife went over and did the preaching. 

The time came when it seemed to be crimi- 
nal not to take some steps for the spiritual 
help of the population gathered about. There 
was no English-speaking church nearer than 
two miles and the whole neighborhood was 
buiit up with small homes of the working peo- 
ple. The Congregational City Missionary So- 
ciety, under whose care the work was done, 
authorized its committee to look out for a pas- 
tor who should have the care of this field 
alone. While it was seeking him a young 
business man, working hard in his office all 
the day, was asked to start revival meetings, 
such as he has several times conducted in dif- 
ferent places. The results were surprising, the 
whole neighborhood was aroused and the 
chapel which the society had built became 
too small. For several weeks this young man 
drove eight miles to his home after business 
hours, ate a hasty supper, drove six miles to 
the chapel and six miles back home late in 
the evening. 

The results were garnered when the church 
was formally organized, all these devoted 
workers having a part in the service. Sixty- 
eight persons, all but four adults, joined in 
the organization on confession and thirteen 
more by letter. Ten more at least were pre- 
vented from being present and will join later. 
Of those joining every one had given personal 
testimony publicly in the meetings. Forty- 
six adults were baptized and fourteen infants. 
The committee in charge had selected Rev. 
Firth Stringer of Elgin, Ill., to be the pastor; 
he had resigned his charge and was present at 
the organization, and five minutes after the 
church was declared duly formed it unani- 
mously called him to their pastorate. Special 
attention is called to the large part in this 
work done by consecrated business men. 
Without what they have done there would 
be no church there today. 

We do not need bishops, nor presiding eld- 
ers, nor aby machinery other than we already 
have; but we do need to oil our own machin- 
ery and see that it is all running. The loose- 
ness of business methods on the part of many 
of the weaker churches is appalling. When 
people have taken part in a dedication where 
the money was pledged to pay all indebtedness, 
and the pledges were so good that the C. C. 
B. S. did not wait for all usual formalities but 
paid its large pledge at once, and then the 
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same people go back two years later and find 
that church still owing more than a quarter of 
the amount of the original debt, it shakes a 
man’s faith in the business integrity of some 
trustees. 

That Christian men should allow some of 
that money to remain uncollected, and other 
of it to be absorbed in paying the minister 
and not replaced, seems impossible, but this 
is just what is done again and again, and 
the members of such a church are sure to 
think they must have help from outside. Our 
H. M.S. can do no grander work, especially 
in these close times, than to make such 
churches feel that money given for a specific 
purpose is asacred trust, and those who divert 
it from its original purpose are dishonest in 
the same degree that they would be if the 
funds were not the property of a church. 
These remarks are called forth by several re- 
cent occurrences in Missouri, which can be 
duplicated in other States in the union. 

Still, Congregationalists are very sensitive 
as to any interference, and it is amusing to 
see the number of good folks who think the 
H. M.S. exists solely to furnish them money 
and ask no questions. An executive commit- 
tee of one of our State bodies recently de- 
cided that the payment of more missionary 
money in the case of a certain preacher was 
not wise, and took the trouble to notify the 
church that if it called him it must be entirely 
responsible for his support. In reply came a 
letter to the superintendent, in which there 
was nothing to show that the writer knew he 
was a minister, much less a superintendent, 
and the letter was a threat in very bad lan- 
guage that the members would seek homes 
elsewhere unless they were allowed to have 
their own way in such matters. When will 
men learn that they who furnish money have 
the right to satisfy themselves that it is to be 
wisely expended, and that the only relief 
from such oversight is to go without the 
money? The most convincing argument for 
the divine guidance of the church is the fact 
that it grows in spite of its blunders and sins. 

G. Cc. A. 





OUR FLORIDA CHURCHES. 

Ifere in Florida it taxes all our energies “‘ to 
make the wheels go round.” Indeed, we need 
help, and large help, to maintain the churches 
themselves and keep our machinery in opera- 
tion. But that does not prove that we are 
doing nothing. Our churches, which num- 
bered three when they jirst associated them- 
selves in 1884, now count sixty. They are as- 
sociated in seven local conferences, which held 
their meetings during the autumn, and in a 
General Association, which met for three days 
at Tampa, beginning Feb. 6. The attendance 
was good and the exercises helpful. We went 
to Tampa that we might inspect one of our 
Christian enterprises—a foreign work at home. 
The Cubans are coming upon us by the thou- 
sand. Nominally Romanists, they did not 
seem beyond reach, and they have proved 
not to be. Rev. E. P. Herrick and Licentiate 
Hernandez laid their work open before us, and 
showed us the beautiful chapel which our 
W. H. M. U. (with some help from the North) 
have erected and paid for, and the congrega- 
tion, the Sunday school and the Christian 
Endeavor band. In several of its aspects this 
is the first work of its kind in the world. 
Similar work ought to be done at other points. 

Strong resolutions were adopted in regard 
to the Seminoles of Florida, and a committee 
was appointed to make earnest and persistent 
effort in their behalf, both with the United 
States Government and with our own mission- 
ary societies. Since these Indians proved 
themselves unconquerable they have been ig- 
nored by the government. The Seminoles are 
supposed to be in Indian Territory, whither a 
part of the tribe was deported. Those who 
would not go—could not be forced to go— 
have been vagabond outlaws, entirely without 
protection or guardianship of any kind. They 
need defense against rum and land specu- 
lators, who have repeatedly driven them from 
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lands they had improved and were culti- 
vating. They need the gospel and schools. 
Our churches have not been careless or neg- 
lectful of their opportunity and obligation 
toward these thousand souls, more or less, 
but there is need that government do its duty 
or there must be large waste of labor. 

Rollins College, another child of our 
churches, inaugurated its new president, Feb. 
21. If there is anything in the doctrine of 
heredity, or in past success, or in manifest 
adaptation to the needs of a particular field, 
then in Charles G. Fairchild we have found 
the man we need for Rollins. He was wel- 
comed in behalf of the trustees by Frederic W. 
Lyman, and in behalf of the faculty by Prof. 
John H. Ford, who for two years has occupied 
the difficult position of acting president and 
has not suffered the college to lose an inch of 
vantage ground. 4 

On March 8 the two weeks’ session of the 
South Florida Chautauqua at Mount Dora 
will begin. This, too, is the child of our As 
sociation of Churches, which holds the title 
deeds, heavily mortgaged. More rooms and 
tents are engaged already than ever before. 
A peculiar feature will be four days given tu 
the study of national politics, under the lead 
of Samuel}! Dickie for the Prohibitionists, Hon. 
J. R. Sovereign for the People’s Party, Hon. 
Julius C. Burrows for the Republicans and, 
it is hoped, Hon. Henry Watterson for the 
Democratss 

On the whole, one must judge that our 
Florida Congregational churches, although 
too feeble to stand alone, and although it 
would more than exhaust all their energies to 
simply maintain themselves, are sumething 
more than nurseries and hospitals for feeble 
Christians. M. N. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Harvard Church, Dorchester, Rev. W. H. Bol- 
ster, pastor, was obliged suddenly to vacate its edi- 
fice, Feb. 25, it being found on fire. The damage 
was about $1,000. Some two months will be needed 
to make repairs. The congregations worship, mean- 
while, in Greenwood Hall. This young church is 
growing in power and influence in the new com- 
munity where it is planted. 

The church in Allston was one of the first here- 
abouts to originate a Congregational Club of its 
own, composed of men and meeting monthly for 
discussion of themes of current interest. It is a 
vigorous organization and embraces in its member- 
ship many of the leading citizens in that section 
of the city. Last week Wednesday the presence of 
ladies added to the enjoyment of the gathering 
features of which were quartet music, an excellent 
collation and an address by Rey. H. A. Bridgman. 

The fourth annual series of Lenten addresses is in 
progress in Prospect Street Church, Cambridgeport, 
the speakers being Rev. Messrs. F. E. Emrich, W.E. 
Huntington, A. H. Bradford, D.D., and F. G. Pea- 
body, D. D. 

Since Rev. H. H. Leavitt took charge of Broadway 
Church, Somerville, Jan. 1, special meetings have 
been held, but with no outside help. About fifty 
have professed conversion. Forty-five united with 
the church last Sunday. 

Rey. J. L. Hill, D. D., has resigned the pastorate 
of the Mystic Church, Medford, after eight years of 
service, the longest pastorate the churches in their 
united form have known. The membership of the 
church, Sunday school and Endeavor Societies has 
never been so large as in Mr. Hill’s pastorate. He 
will remove to Salem and engage in literary work. 

Massachusetts. 

The new chapel of the Second Church, Lynnfield, 
Rev. H. L. Brickett, pastor, was dedicated March 1, 
Rev. William White and Rev. F. I. Kelly assisting. 
It is complete in all its arrangements. 

The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club held 
its annual meeting, Feb. 26, at Lawrence. Charles 
U. Bell was elected president and Wilbur E. Kowell, 
secretary. Prof. J. B. Clark of Amherst made an 
address on Philanthropy and Natural Law or Social 
Evolution and Rev. F. R. Shipman spoke on Modern 
Life and Philanthropy. 

Each year of the five since the settlement of Rev. 
W. A. Keese as pastor of Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
there has been a net gain in the membership, which 
has now reached 415. This year, also, as for several 
years past, the finances are on a sound basis, the 
treasurer paying the usual “ dividend,” or rebate, of 
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twenty-five per cent. to all contributors to the guar- 
antee fund. 

The First Church of Brockton received six new 
members, all on confession and all heads of fam- 
ilies, last Sunday, its first communion since the de- 
struction of its edifice by fire in January. During 
Rev. L. V. Price’s pastorate here, less than six years, 
he has received 202 persons into the church, a large 
share of them being on confession, so that now for 
the first time in fifty years the church can point to 
a period of steady and substantial growth. The 
spirit since shown by the membership shows that it 
bas in no wise suffered by what threatened to bea 
great calamity. ; 

The quarterly meeting of the Worcester County 
Branch of the W. B. M. was held, March 1, in Hol- 
den. The meeting was largely attended and was 
of unusual interest. Miss Agnes Lord gave an 
interesting account of her work in Smyrna. 

At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club, Feb. 27, at Springfield Presi- 
dent L. C. Seelye was elected president. Munici- 
pal Reform was discussed, with addesses by Edwin 
D. Mead, Rev. W. H. Faunce and Prof. J. B. Clark. 

Rev. F. B. Makepeace of the North Church, Spring- 
field, is giving a series of illustrated addresses Sun- 
day evenings on the life of Christ. 

The church building in South Hadley was de- 
stroyed by fire last Sunday afternoon and little of 
the furniture was saved. The house was of brick 
and was built in 1875 at a cost of $30,000. The organ 
was valued at $3,000 and the furniture at $1,000. The 
insurance amounts to $18,000. This was the only 
ehurch building in town. 


At the January communion of the Sato church 
individual cups were used. This was accomplished 
by placing a framework in trays, and in this frame- 
work were a sufficient number of small glass cups 
of about the size and shape of wine glasses. These 
glasses, when filled and passed to the communi- 
cants, were retained and after use placed in the 
book rack of the pew, to be collected by the dea- 
cons after the close of the service. While some 
members were pleased with ‘the innovation, there 
was such pronounced opposition that it has been 
decided to return to the use of the communion cup. 
This is probably the first use of the individual cups 
at the eommunion in any church in Maine. 


Following the Week of Prayer the five evangelical 
churches in Skowhegan united in special meetings, 
at the close of which the Congregational church 
held services for two weeks longer, Rev. T. P. Wil- 
liams assisting the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mathews. As 
a result of the whole series there were thirteen pro- 
fessed conversions from the Y. P. 8. C. E. and Sun- 
day school. The town was never so thoroughly 
awakened. 

There is much need of a meeting house at Island 
Falls. The people are anxious to attend public wor- 
ship, many coming five to nine miles with great reg- 
ularity. They now worship in a hall, and on a re- 
cent Sunday a large number from the logging camps 
were present, and not all could find room. They are 
unable to build without help. 


New Hampshire. 


Tbe church at Harrisville has received a legacy 
of $100 left by the late Mrs. Lucy Richardson to per- 
petuate her annual subscription for the support of 
preaching. 

The church at Plymouth, Rev. F. G. Clark, pastor, 
has a total membership of 131 and a Sunday school 
numbering 217. Expenses for the year, including 
cost of the new chapel, were $6,047. Benevolent con- 
tributions amounted to $1,443. 

The ministers and widows’ charitable fund now 
amounts to nearly $40,000. Sixteen beneficiaries are 
on its list receiving needed aid in sums ranging 
from $90 to $125 each. Worthy indigent ministers, 
who live or have labored in the State, and widows 
of such, are entitled to share in its benefactions. 
The income of a much larger sum could be dis- 
tributed to the greater comfort of the deserving. 

The church building in Durham has been thor- 
oughly overhauled, 4n extension built, a new or- 
gan purchased and the burden of the expense 
already met. Since October all Sunday services 
have been held at the new college hall. At the re- 
opening, March 4, a large audience was present. 
The sermon was by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Chapin, 
President Murkland assisting. The audience used 
the No. 8 Congregationalist Service, The House of 
Our God. The reception of ten new members, fol- 
lowed by the communion service, closed an inter- 
esting occasion. 

Vermont. 

The church at Pittsford, Rev. C. H. Smith, pastor, 

sustains two district Sunday schools and a home 
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department, by which its whole number of Sunday 
school pupils is nearly doubled. 

The Christian Endeavor Unions of Addison and 
Rutland Counties are raising money to employ 
women evangelists during the summer in neglected 
portions of the counties. 

The church in Rutland, Rev. G. W. Phillips, pas- 
tor, last year received sixteen persons by confession 
and seventeen by letter, making the present mem- 
bership 690. This is the largest Congregational 
church in the State. The total benevolences were 
$3,866; the home expenditures, $6,562. The church 
is excellently organized. 

Rev. R. 8. Underwood has held evangelistic serv- 
ices for two weeks with the Union Church at 
Proctor, Rev. L. A. Bigelow, pastor, as a result of 
which twenty persons united with the church last 
Sunday, all but three of them men. 

The recent returns from the churches for the new 
Year-Book show a gain of three during the year, 
making the present number 201. The additions to 
membership have been 1,235, the removals 1,211, 
showing an apparent gain of twenty-four. But the 
changes in the roJls, due, possibly, to a more careful 
revision, reduces this to a loss of five, as compared 
with the total last year. The present membership 
is 20,771. There has been an unprecedented loss by 
discipline or revision of roll. One church dropped 
eighty-two, another thirty-three—all the non-resi- 
dents. The total dropped in this way was 285—if 
done judiciously a wholesome movement, but if done 
without care an unwarranted proceeding. A gain 
in families is reported of 351, but the loss in Sunday 
school membership still continues, the number 
standing now at 21,153 against 21,827 a year ago. 
The Christian Endeavorers have increased from 
7,032 to 7,338. 

Connecticut. 

In spite of the hard times, which have led to the 
shutting down of four factories in the village since 
last July, the church in Dayville is rejoicing in a 
great awakening of interest. The work began with 
the preaching of G. H. Flint of Yale Divinity School, 
now of Phillips Church, South Boston, in October, 
1892. In connection with his studies he preached 
nearly every Sunday, giving his whole time during 
the summer. A careful house to house visitation 
was made, as a result of which, with the work pre- 
ceding, seventeen persons joined the church. Since 
Mr. Flint ceased work there in October last, Mr. 
T. B. Hatt of the Lay College at Revere has been in 
charge, and twenty-one new members joined the 
church on confession March 5. The attendance at 
church services is constantly increasing from the 
number of those who have not attended church in 
years, while the increase in resident membership is 
over 150 per cent. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A series of union meetings, beginning with the 
Week of Prayer and lasting five weeks, was held by 
the Methodist and Congregational churches of Rush- 
ville, N. Y. Evangelist S. A. Chaffee assisted the 
pastors. Both churches were greatly revived. There 
were fifty conversions. 

Thirty cottage prayer meetings have been held 
since the beginning of the year at Corning, Rev. 
N. E. Fuller, pastor, six on a single evening, at 
which 200 were present.——A religious interest has 
prevailed at West Bloomfield, Rev. Mrs. Eastman, 
pastor.—Both Plymouth and Good Will Churches, 
Syracuse, are testing with success the Sunday Even- 
ing Service Club. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
Association was held with Park Church, Elmira, 
Feb. 27, 28. The opening sermon was by Rev. N. E. 
Fuller. Papers were read on Conversion, Enroll- 
ment and Growth in Grace, Claims of the Sunday 
School upon the Pastor, Pastor’s and Layman’s 
Duty in the Prayer Meeting and The Church in Its 
Social Relations. The woman’s missionary meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Annis F. Eastman. The last 
evening was devoted to a missionary meeting, at 
which Secretary Curtis presided and addresses were 
made by Secretaries Creegan, Duncan, Puddefoot 
and a brief greeting by Secretary W. E. C. Wright. 
The association was largely attended and royally 
entertained, the only drawback being that the pas- 
tor, Rev. T. K. Beecher, was absent in the Ber- 
mudas in search of health.’ Rev. S. E. Eastman 
and Rev. Annis F. Eastman are supplying Mr. 
Beecher’s church in his absence. 


New Jersey. 

The church in Passaic has nearly doubled its 
membership since the beginning of the pastorate of 
Rev. W. I. Sweet a year and a halfago. There have 
been additions at each communion service, with one 
exception, during that time. Thirteen joined at the 
last communion. The church has adopted plans for 
a new building. 
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‘The annual meeting of the Ansociation of New 
Jersey will be held, April 17, 18, at the Trinity 
Church, East Orange, instead of at Baltimore as 
originally planned. 

The Tabernacle Church of Jersey City, Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, pastor, is enjoying a seasén of revival with 
two other neighboring churches. T. D. Roberts of 
Boston is the evangelist in charge, and his plain, 
practical preaching is proving effective, especially 
to the young men. The Tabernacle is now reaping 
the fruit of its institutional organization. The hun- 
dreds of young men drawn into the People’s Palace 
connected with the church by its amusements are 
now thronging the revival meetings. Already many 
have become earnest Christians. In a few weeks 
the Tabernacle Church will carry on the services 
alone, and then a still more thorough working of 
the field opened by the Palace will follow. 

The young men of the Newark Belleville Avenue 
Church have purchased a fine stereopticon for reg- 
ular use at the Sunday evening services of the 
church. The pastor, Rev. 8. L. Loomis, will give a 
course of stereopticon sermons on the life of Christ. 
By this means last winter the church was crowded 
and deep spiritual impressions produced. The use 
of the stereopticon was discontinued on account of 
its expenses, but now the purchase of an instrument 
removes this difficulty. It is intended to display 
the hymns on the screen. The regular congrega- 
tions of this church are growing constantly and the 
church is in a flourishing condition. Mrs. Loomis 
has just started a working girls’ club, which begins 
with great promise. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida, 

The church in Tampa unites with the Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist and Methodist churches in a union 
revival effort. The meetings are well attended. 
Many have sought Christ. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The First Church at Fitchville, seventy-five years 
old, has in recent years had a precarious existence. 
A few years ago it had only three male members. 
It now seems to be taking on new life, as it has re- 
paired its substantial house of worship and has a 
resident pastor, Rev. G. W. Wells, who preaches 
also at North Fairfield. 

The congregations at Collinwood are crowding the 
house so that chairs have to be brought in. Sixty- 
one members were received Jast year. 

The church at Belpre has recently disposed of a 
debt of $1,100. Cottage prayer meetings are held in 
outlying districts and a special week night preach- 
ing service at the home church. 

The church at Lodi inereased its benevolences by 
one-half during its last fiscal year. At its last an- 
nual meeting it had for the first time roll-call, ban- 
quet and toasts. It is the oldest church in Medina 
County, but bas its records complete from the time 
of organization. 

The special meetings at Weymouth, in which Rev. 
Norman Plass assisted the pastor, Rev. E. M. May, 
resulted in the formation of a weekly church prayer 
meeting and a Y. P. 8.C. E. of about thirty mem- 
bers. 

As the result of two weeks’ special meetings in 
the ehurch at Burton, conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
E. O. Mead, there have been eleven additions, eight 
on confession, all adults. 

Evangelistic services with the church at North 
Ridgeville, conducted by the pastor, Rey. J. P. Ried- 
inger, and Rev. Norman Plass, greatly quickened 
the church and stirred the community. Fifty ex- 
pressed a personal interest in religion and fifteen 
have already united with the church.—In the 
churchat Wakeman, Rey. C. A. Gleagon, pastor, two 
weeks’ special meetings were followed by twenty- 
five additions, twenty on confession. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, is rejoicing in abun- 
dant spiritual blessings. Though no special meet- 
ings have been held, thirty new members were re- 
ceived at the March communion, twenty on confes- 
sion.—Graee Church has begun special meetings, 
Rev. Norman Plass assisting the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Hull, Fifteen inquirers’ cards were signed the first 
evening.——Hough Avenue Church unanimously re- 
news its call to Rev. C. W. Carroll of Hudson, with 
the hope that the peculiar needs and opportunities 
of the Cleveland field will induce the Hudson church 
to reconsider its refusal to accept Mr. Carroll's res- 
ignation. 

The First Church, Toledo, makes its weekly calen- 
dar much more than a formal list of church appoint- 
ments. A recent issue contaiped a two-page biog- 
raphy anda full-page portrait of Rev. J. L. Barton, 

president of Euphrates College, who is one of tke 
three American Board missionaries supported by 
thisehurch. On another page was reprinted verba- 
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tim a circular issued the preceding week by the Ohio 
Wine and Spirit Association, declaring that Ohio’s 
present laws are a final solution of the liquor ques- 
tion and threatening the defeat of any party that 
seeks to change them. The pastors significantly 
introduced the circular with the words: “ Ask your- 
selves the question, ‘Can I afford to allow the sa- 
loon to rule this commonwealth?’ ’’——The work at 
Plymouth Church has grown so fast that Rev. A. E. 
Woodruff is obliged to give his entire time to it. 


The church in Medina, Rev. J. R. Nichols, pastor, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary Feb. 21-25. 
Three former pastors, Rey. Messrs. C. N. Pond, Nor- 
man Plass and A. T. Reed were present and all the 
organizations were represented in the exercises. 
The present church membersbip is 448. Deacon 58. 
B. Curtiss has been connected with the church con- 
tinuously for sixty-two years, and was an active par- 
ticipant in the anniversary exercises. Like many 
other churches on the Reserve, there was a division 
on the method of dealing with slavery, and about 
one-third of the members withdrew and formed a 
free church. Afterwards most of these returned 
and have been among the valuable members of the 
church. Of the six ex-pastors all are or have been 
engaged in general work for the denomination. 
Among these are Rev. C. J. Ryder of the A. M. A. 
and Rev. W.S. Ament of the North China Mission. 


Illinois. 


Pilgrim Church, Chicago, was organized in 1878, 
and now has a membership of 462. During Rev. 
A. L. Smalley’s four years’ pastorate 248 have united 
with the church, $9,106 have been contributed for 
benevolent objects and $36,988 for home expenses. 
The church supports the Mayflower Mission. 


The church in Loda voted, Feb. 28, not to accept 
the resignation of its pastor, Rev. H.C. Scotford. 
The church is in good working order, and will be 
able to do an extended work as soon as the effects of 
the hard times are past. 


The suit for libel against Rev. T. J. Collier of Can- 
ton by the mayor of the city, and which was trans- 
ferred to the editor of the paper publishing his 
pulpit utterances, has been decided after an excit- 
ing jury trial for the defendant. 


The Union Church in Peoria held a fellowship 
meeting on Feb. 19, at which addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. James Tompkins and W. F. Mc- 
Millen of Chicago and A. F. Sherrill of Galesburg. 
The topics treated were Congregationalism, Mis- 
sions and Fellowship. 


The church in Decatur has organized a Young 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club of fifty members. Its 
first banquet was addressed by Charles A. Corn- 
well of Peoria. 


The history of the new South Church in Peoria 
is quite thrilling. It began in a Sunday school 
which the present minister started several years 
ago as a mere boy. He was thrice ejected from 
quarters where he had his school in good working 
order. The last ejection was coupled with his own 
imprisonment by a drunken constable. Nothing 
daunted, for the fourth time he picked up the ends 
of his work and now has a property valued at $1,800, 
equipped with an organ, pulpit and chairs, where 
regular services are held, the Sunday night audi- 
ences often numbering 150. The minister is unor- 
dained, having served as a stenographer until this 
enterprise came to absorb all his time. The hand- 
ful of regular members of his little society, or 
church, shared with him the labors of janitor serv- 
ice and all kindred work, so that, few in numbers 
and weak financially, the enterprise has neverthe- 
less flourished. 

Indiana, 

The railroad church at Andrews, which has met 
with many and serious discouragements, seems to 
have turned toward prosperity. Rev. Henry Janes, 
the new pastor, has secured large congregations of 
the railroad men. Pews have taken the place of 
temporary chairs and the interior has been dec- 
orated. The debt which has hung over the edifice 
is being attacked and will probably be wiped out 
this year. 

Rey. David Wallace, the pastor at Hobart, as- 
sisted by Singer Sargent, for three weeks held 
special services, in which the church eagerly joined 
Thirty-six were received to the church Feb. 25. 
Thirty persons for the first time publicly confessed 
Christ. 


The State executive committee met at Indianap- 
olis, Feb. 27, and prepared the schedule of home 
missionary apportionment for the coming year. In 
addition to the former list of churches the commit- 
tee recognized the clayms of new and promising 
enterprises at Dunkirk and South Fort Wayne and 
extended special aid to Michigan City. Aid was 
withdrawn from six churches. The meeting was 
harmonious and the situation was thought to be 
encouraging, 
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The Year-Book of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
for 1894 has bound within its covers the proceed- 
ings of the tenth anniversary, held Jan. 28, and is 
illustrated by several cuts of the church building. 
The year has been one of transition, but the record 
in distinctive church lines under its pastor, Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst, shows considerable progress. 
There has been less general work, but the church 
has developed. The total receipts were $8,712. The 
Sunday school numbers 166 and seventy-five have 
attended the Plymouth Institute classes. The diree- 
tory of the congregation contains 568 names. Reg- 
ular pledges are increasing and the income from the 
rental of the church for general purposes has 
greatly falien off. 

Michigan. 

In the removal of Rev. C. H. Beale this State isa 
heavy loser, and Boston gains a strong, earnest 
man in his prime. He is a leader, an eloquent 
preacher and an organizer of rare ability. 

A new club was organized Jan. 26 called the Con- 
gregational Club of Jackson and vicinity, with D. P. 
Sagendorph, president, and Mr. E. Frost, secretary. 
The club met in the Jackson church and the ad- 
dress by Rev. James Brand, D.D., on Charles G. 
Finney, was a powerful and sympathetic analysis 
of his work. 

The United Brethren church at Fenwick was re- 
organized by a council, Feb. 27, into a Congrega- 
tional church. It has fifty-six members anda new 
brick building and is the principal church in that 
town. A sharp controversy over the question of 
secret societies has arisen in the United Brethren 
body and the decision of the courts has given to 
the minority the control of the property. 


The year 1893 bids fair to show the greatest gain 


in membership that this State has ever known. - 


With forty-three churches to be heard from, the 
net gain at present writing is 1,607. A remarkable 
fact about this gain is that it comes through addi- 
tions by confession in the cities and larger towns. 
Few churches have been organized during the year, 
but there has been much building of houses of wor- 
ship. 

Supt. W. H. Warren expects to begin his work 
April 1, and will reside in Lansing. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The week beginning Feb. 14 was devoted to cele- 
brating the completion of the first quarter-centen- 
nial of the First Church, Springfield. The midweek 
meetings, Feb. 14 and 21, were taken up mostly with 
reminiscences. Feb. 18 the pastor, Rev. E. C. Ev 
ans, delivered a historical address, dwelling espe- 
cially upon the circumstances attending the found- 
ing of the church, the reasons for planting Congre- 
gationalism in the alien soil of Southwestern Mis- 
souri and the influence of the church upon the city. 
In the evening addresses were made by Prof. A. P. 
Hall, for Drury College; Rev. A. M. Hills, for the 
Central Church; Rev. J. F. Graf, for the German; 
and Rey. W. H. Williams, for the Pilgrim. The 
church and her children are once more a happy, 
united family, and it is recognized on all hands as 
foremost among the moral and intellectual forces of 
the city. The total enrollment from the beginning 
has been 748. The present membership is 390. Add 
to this the record of the other Congregational 
churches, and we have as the fruitage of the eleven 
members of twenty-five years ago five churches with 
1,500 members enrolled, a present membership of 
700, besides Drury College with its 114 graduates, 
with grounds and buildings worth $250,000 and an 
endowment of $200,000. 

The total membership of the churches in Missouri 
Jan. 1 was 8,572, a gain of 269. Additions in 1893 
were, by confession, 678, by letter, 516; number in 
Sunday schools, 11,782, a gain of 569; benevolent 
contributions, $52,437, an increase of $5,445; home 
expenses, $129,644, increase, $5,783. 


Iowa. 

The Rockford church, Rev. C. E. Taggart, pastor, 
received twenty-two additions during the past year, 
eighteen on confession. The benevolences amounted 
to $289.——The Bethlehem Church of Davenport, re- 
cently organized, begins with fifteen members. 

The Sloan church, Rev. J. E. McNamara, pastor, 
has a membership of 115, thirty-six having been 
added during the past year. The amount raised for 
all purposes during the year was $1,150. 

The Gilman church, Rev. R. F. Lavender, pastor, 
has enjoyed arevival. It is believed that more than 
thirty persons in the congregation have begun the 
Christian life within the past six weeks. 


Nebraska. 

Following the Pierson meetings at Crete, Rev. 
W. P. Bennett, pastor, Sunday, Feb. 25, was a never 
to be forgotten day. Sixty-one were received, fifty- 
six on confession, and fifty-three were baptized. 
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Business men, the Sunday school and the students 
in Doane College were all represented. 
South Dakota. 

The meeting of the Yankton Congregational Club, 
Feb. 19, was pronounced by all the most enthusias- 
tic meeting of the year. After a strong paper on 
Responsibilities of Office Holders, by Professor 
Smith of the State University, there was a general 
discussion on Municipal Reform. All agreed that 
the time was ripe for a new era in the history of 
municipal politics. 

Evangelist Rev. H. W. Brown and Mr. Wellicome, 
after three weeks of helpful meetings in Huron with 
many conversions, have gone to Vermillion, but the 
union meetings continued by the pastors are rich 
with fruit. Superintendent Daley’s family have 
been afflicted with scarlet fever and he has been 
kept at home for several weeks. 





The union work in Aberdeen has been followed 
by special meetings by the pastors in their own 
churches. Superintendent Thrall assisted Rev. T. J. 
Dent. Five of the churches have now again united 
in meetings, this time led by Rev. A. E. Thomson, 

Union meetings still continue at Aberdeen, con- 
ducted by Rev. A. E. Thomson of Yankton, and 
the interest continues with large results. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 

Over $800 was raised the past year by the Second 
Churcb, San Diego, and the membership at present 
numbers fifty-three. During the three years of Rev. 
G.S. Hall’s pastorate the roll has doubled. 

At the Fourth Church, San Francisco, Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff is giving a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons entitled Short Answers to Great Questions: 
After Death—What? Why do I Suffer? Does God 
Answer Prayer? Is the Church a Failure?——Fol- 
lowing the labors of Evangelists Smith and Currie 
at Grass Valley, twenty-five have united with the 
church, eighteen on confession. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage has reconsidered his 
resignation of the pastorate of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, having received assurance from his people 
that its indebtedness is provided for. He thinks 
its last financial crisis has passed. 





WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calis. 
ATWOOD, Lewis P., South Dennis, Mass., to Westfield 
and Lowell, Vt. Accepts. 
— ‘AKD, Henry T., accepts call to Bradford and 
Fairlee, *. 
BEA UE, © nae H., accepts call to Immanuel Ch., Rox- 
yury, Ma 
Bas ~ wal Reuben A., Fargo, N. D., to Pilgrim Ch., 


shu 
BROW N. ‘William T., Yale Seminary, to Madison, Ct. 
BUXTON, Wilson R., to South Acton, Mass., and also to 
south Dennis. 
CONRAD, George A., accepts call to Dodge, Neb. 
COOLEY, Harvey G., Minneapolis, Minn., to Appleton. 
COPPING, Bernard, accepts call to Acton, Bees. 
GOLDER, *arthur L., accepts call to Blaine, Wn. 
IRELAND, Willian: F., Yale Seminary, to Columbus, 


N.Y. Accepts. 

LAkensS, = Robert C., Randolph, N. Y., to South Hart- 
ord. accepts. 

Mc KINLRY, Charles E., accepts call to First Ch., Yar- 
mout 

Mo KNIGHT, J. A., Hillsboro, N.H., to Center Harbor. 


a Ss 8. (Bap.), Boston, Mass., to South Ch., 

Sprip 

ENNI MAN, Alford B., Berlin, Wis., to Adams, Mass. 

a 

PHILLIPS, Milton §8., Chaplin, Ct., to Highland Ch., 
Messina, Cal. Ace epts. 

RUSSELL, Frank, accepts call to Second Ch., Bridge- 


sAULie Gilbert L., accepts call to Baxter, Io. 

SMITH, Frank G., "Neponset, Iil., to Normal. 

‘ STEMEN, John A., declines call to Franklin, Mass. 

STRINGER, Pig accepts call to Manchester Road 
Ch., St. Louis 

WALLAR, William C. A., accepts call to Fergus Falls, 


inn. 
WOODIN, Herbert P., Curtissville, Mass., declines call 
to Eastern Avenue Ch., Springfield, Mass. 
Ordinations and Installati 

— James W., o. p. Feb. 27, Covenant Ch., Cht- 
ca 

NELSON, A. P., o.p._ March 1, Swedish Ch., East 
Orange, N. J. Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. Savage, F. W. 
pe ag A. L. Anderson, c. H. Patton and 8. L. 
Loomis 

SARGENT, Clarence S., i. March 1, Central Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Sermon, Rev. Eldridge "Mix, D. D.; other 
arts, Rev. Messrs. G. C. Adams, D. D., W. N. Jones, 

H. George, D. D., and J. W. Sutherland. 
SWIFT Benjamin, i. Feb. 27, Orwell, Vt. Sermon, Rev. 
. + aeed, other arts, Rev. Messrs. W. N. Bacon, 
L. Noyes, C. XN. Thomas and W. 8S. Smart. 

THORPE, Ole Q., 0. p. March 1, Scandinavian ba os 
rian Branch, Concord, Mass. Sermon, Rev. F. E. 
Emrich; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, E. E. 
Bradley, Edwin Smith, 8. K, Didriksen and Calvin 
Keyser. 





Resignations. 
ALLEN, Melvin J., Littleton, N. H., on account of Mrs. 
Allen’s ill hea ith, 
CHAMBERLAIN, James P., Trempealeau, Wis. 
GIBSON, George T., Athol, Kan. 
HARLOW, Lincoln, c oventry 
HILL, James L., Mystic Ch., Nie -dtora, Mass. 
MARGE .» Henry G., ¢ ‘andor, N. Y. 
PHELPS, Frederick B., Irasburgh, Vt. 
POLLARD, Samuel W., ag > a Ind. 
WAIN, George A. Vernon, Mich 
WALLACE, MacHastings, Pontiac, Mich. 
Dismissions. 
SODERHOLM, Henry, Swedish Ch., New Haven, Ct-¢ 
Feb. 26. 
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Churches Organized. 
EAST Panam, N. J., Swedish Free Ch., recognized 
March 1. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Manchester Road, Feb. 25, Eighty- 
one members. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. Ewes “— A _ 
a trance 

Bee aney, is op Grund Rapids, Smith” 1 

San Francisco, Third,— 4 emoria 6 
Lansing, Pilgrim, 5 5 
Seventh Ave., 5 5 Linden, B 1B 
ILLINOIS. Onekama, 44 
Chicago, Douglas Oxford 45 45 
Park, 4 10 Reed City, 77 
Pilgrim, 5 14 Saugatuck, 20 22 
Lee Center, 27 27 South Haven, 20 21 
Stark, 7 10 Watervliet, 45 47 





INDIANA. 
Anderson, 1 4 ageantr idee 
Dunkirk 6 8 St. Louis, Manches- 

Fort Way ne,South, 7 24 _ ter Road, 68 81 
Hobart, 20 26 Springfield, Central, — 15 
Hosmer, 6 6 
] naionupelic, Fellow- NXBRASKA. 
P, 4 6 Alvo, — 38 
Peeple’ 8, 1 ¢#c¢ — 6 6 
Whiting, 5 ll Cre 56 61 
10WA. David City, — 4 
Bellevue, 20 26 Fairmont, 4 8 
Correctionville, 2 3 Lincoln, Vine St., — § 
Dubuque, German, 4 4 Stockville, ee 
‘ldon, 13 13 Strang, 1 6 
Genoa Bluff, $8 a 
Green Mountain, —- shh Mc pescainis Hae 
Oakl pace — 4 Concord, South Ch., 2 4 
Shell Ruck, 6 12 Durham, 7 W 
Sioux City, Mayflower,7 i 7 Hillsboro Rridge, 4 4 
— 6 ¥ Hilleuero Center, 3.5 

’ ! 

Webster City, OE Bi ces eine ies 
Whiting, 10 10 NEW YORE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Berkeley 


Binghamton, First, 4 16 
Brooklyn, Rochester 


Temple, 12 17 | Ave., 417 
Highland, 6 7 Gloversville, 40 43 
Maverick, 12 14 
Mt. Vernon, — 3 OHIO. 
Old South, 7 13 Belpre, 1 3 
Park Street, 7 ll Center Belpre, Wi 
Second, Dorehester, 7 14 Cleveland, Pilgrim, 20 3¢ 
Shawmu 6 10 Marietta, Harmar, 25 31 
Walnut Bus ry — 8 Toledo, Washiugton 
Winthrop, 7 2 st, 9 12 
Bridgwater, Ree OREGON. 
Brockton, First, 6 6 Beaverton —~. 
orter, 4 11 Kugene City — 4 
Cybenegerest, First, 4  Kreewater, ’ 13 13 
, 4 > E 
Wood Memorial, 14 17 juntington ss 
| ea i) 13 Reedsville, ’ 4 4 
yde Par § y 
Longmeadow, 4 6 Weston, +s 
Lowell, First, % 3 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Highland, 2-5 
D Btreet, 2 6 Aurora, 2 5 
Lynn, F 4 4 Waubay, 21 21 
Medford, Mystic, 2 if WISCONSIN. 
Somerville, Broa -. o Gay’s Mills, a ae 
gienthow, 15 15 Peahtixo, ° 
Te, ssi, : - OTHER CHURCHES. 
Yorcester, Centra F 
Old South, 5 2] Dawson, Minn., 19 19 
P ; 1 7 De ee 21 a} 
Pilgrim, 3 1, Aalama, Wo., = 
Dieeath, ] 5 Little Rock, Ark., Pit- 
Summer St., 3 4 _ rim, 7 i 
- Lyons, Col., — 24 
MICHIGAN. Oo eron, N. D., 23 (23 
Bay City, 22 22 Passaic, N.Jd., 7 14 
Benton Harbor, 5 9 Churehes with two or 
Douglas, 23. (27 less, 3.6 


Total: Conf., 1,063; Tot., 1,527. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 3,942; Tot., 6,929. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The gifts of Endeavor Societies to the American 
Board and the Woman’s Board during 1893 amounted 
to $13,535. 

The first society among Cubans has been organized, 
with thirty-five members, at the Immanuel Missicn, 
in connection with the church at Tampa, Fla., of 
which Rev. E. P. Herrick is pastor. 

The Philadelphia Union has opened a department 
for receiving and keeping for members their savings 
toward the expense of going to the San Francisco 
convention next year. The interest is forthe benefit 
of the union. 

The Endeavorers of Marlboro, N. H., contrib- 
ute to the sum needed in order that the church 
may send a carriage to bring to meeting persons 
living in a neighboring village, who but for this 
arrangement would be unable to attend. 


In the interests of the movement for good citizen- 
ship the Chicago societies have arranged for two 
noon meetings daily for business men during the 
first two weeks of March, and’about one hundred 
union meetings are to be held in the churches. 
Able speakers have been secured. 

Flower committees have been a common feature 
of Endeavor work, but in these “hard times” 
several societies are adding flour committees. Ina 
New Jersey Junior society where this work has been 
introduced the members bring at given times small 
quantities of flour and other provisions for distri- 
bution among the poor. 

Last year at the school for the deaf at Columbus, 
O., there was star.ed a society among the young 
women pupils. This was followed by one for the 
young men, and the society into which these were 
united now numbers 133, while there are also two 
Junior societies with a membership of sixty-five. 


Special attention has been given to the study of 
the HHT, 
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Most of the delegates to the Cleveland convention 
will be entertained in the howes of the citizens, and 
in the window of every house where delegates are 
staying a C. E. monogram will be hung, together 
with the name of the State from which the delegates 
come. The chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee is Norman E. Hills, 372 Sibley Street. A 
beautiful, illustrated souvenir, ‘‘ Christian Endeavor 
in Cleveland,” is furnished at thirty cents by F. M. 
Lewis, 237 St. Clair Street. 





WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 2. 


The leader, Mrs. Edward L. Clark, Central 
Church, Boston, read parts of the Thirty- 
seventh and Ninety-first Psalms and an- 
nounced the topicof Prayer. What is prayer? 
Mrs. Joseph Cook read a letter speaking of 
the ill health of Miss Caroline M. Telford of 
the Japan Mission, who is probably now on 
her way to this country, and asked that prayer 
be offered for a comfortable journey. The 
request was responded to by Mrs. Austin 
Phelps. Miss Agnes Lord of Smyrna related 
several instances of answer to prayer in the 
work there. One was the reformation of a 
drinking man, whose wife was overcome with 
joy at the change. Prayer had also had great 
influence on pupils in the school, so much so 
that one of the native teachers called it a 
** magazine of power.”’ 

Mrs. Charles Billings gave a personal expe- 
rience of answered prayer, which had occurred 
only an hour before, by which a special bur- 
den had been lifted. Mrs. S. E. Bridgman 
related a touching incident of a remarkable 
answer in the case of a pupil in Straight Uni- 
versity, who, just as he was about to leave 
the institution on account of lack of funds, 
received money to enable him to proceed with 
his studies. A story was told of an old lady 
who had no income of her own, who sent 
twelve cents to a recent auxiliary meeting. 
It was the result of twelve weeks’ labor from 
an agreement with a grandson that she should 
keep his belongings in their proper places for 
a penny a week. Surely she had given “‘ more 
than they all.”’ A letter was read from Mrs. 
Clara Hamlin Lee of Marash, Turkey, asking 
for a donation of $550 to enable the boys’ 
school in that place to continue its existence. 
Mrs. E. E. Strong and Miss Pettibone spoke of 
the present condition of the Missionary Home 
in Auburndale and its needs. 

More than eighty ladies were present. 


oi 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


At the regular meeting of the Superintend- 
ents’ Union, last Monday evening, about 300 
members and guests, the latter including many 
women, met in the vestry of Berkeley Tem- 
ple. Mr. F. P. Shumway, the president, in- 
troduced the speakers. Mrs. Louise O. Tead, 
associate editor of the Bible Lesson Pictures, 
spoke of their preparation and use. Her work is 
unique and requires study and care, not only in 
the selection of pictures which shall properly 
illustrate the lessons to the children, but also 
in adapting them to the various denomina- 
tions. In the use of the illustrations the child 
should be taught to observe and express his 
ideas about them. The pictures are used not 
only in the primary deartments but often by 
the older classes. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock urged the necessity of 
using the sixth sense—common sense—in Sun- 
day school work. It is important to present 
the lesson in the right way. Too much object 
teaching buries the lesson in materials. Bible 
stories, if rightly told, will interest children 
without illustration by objects. At all times 
the good side should be set forth, not the evil. 

Miss Bertha F. Vella, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association, de- 
scribed the origin and progress of the State 
primary work. In Massachusetts, the banner 
State, seven primary unions were furmed last 
year, making a total of fifteen. In the whole 
country there are forty unions. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

President Andrews of Brown University re- 
cently advocated, in the presence of the Bap- 
tist clergymen of Boston, the enlistment of 
the church in spreading economic and socio- 
logic knowledge. Wherefore the Watchman 
asks this question: ‘‘There is no question 
which holds a more intimate relation to sound 
economical and sociological theories, or to 
social justice and the problems of poverty, 
than the questions of taxation. Upon this 
matter that loyal Baptist, Hon. William L. 
Wilson, chairman of the House committee of 
ways and means, finds himself in marked op- 
position with that other loyal Baptist, Hon. 
J.H. Walker. What we should hke to have 
had President Andrews tell us is whether a 
pastor who follows his advice, to teach the 
results of his studies on such questions from 
the pulpit, would do much good by preaching 
a sermon which took strong ground upon a 
matter as to which equally able and conscien- 
tious men radically differ. If Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Walker cannot agree in Congress, would 
not a pastor who happened to have both of 
them in his congregation be simply transfer- 
ring to his church the angry debates of Con- 
gress by insisting in propagating from his pul- 
pit one doctrine or the other?” 

Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker, in the Sunday 
School Times, urges that the duty of treating 
animals with kindness be taught in the Sun- 
day schools, and hopes the International Les- 
son Committee will listen to tte memorial of 
the Connecticut Humane Society requesting 
that at least one lesson per year be given to 
this important theme: ‘A great part of the 
transgression of the law of kindness is by the 
young, and comes out of a thoughtlessness 
which has never been arrested by one word of 
instruction from the lips of any wiser than 
themselves. If children are cruel, it is largely 
because they have not suffered much them- 
selves, or been made to think on the suffer- 
ings of others. They rob the bird’s nest, they 
beat the dog, they worry the frightened rab- 
bit, precisely because there has never been 
brought up to their minds the parallelism be- 
tween animal suffering and human pain, be- 
tween the quality of a creature’s anguish and 
their own. They need instruction on these 
matters, and they need it early and frequently. 
And they need it also fitted in with, and sup- 
ported by, the sanctions of the religious teach- 
ings by which it is environed.”’ 

Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, in the Christian 
at Work, says: ‘‘We must remember that 
there is not one standard of morals for the 
church and another for the state; that the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule are not 
meaningless words in politics; that God has 
not a sliding scale of morality for the special 
accommodation of politicians. The church is 
to blame for not having emphasized these 
high principles with greater frequency; the 
church has not given statesmen a place in her 
sympathy, her support and her prayers as she 
ought; the church has practically considered 
them outside the pale of religious effort and 
indorsement. And politicians have practi- 
cally accepted the position which the church 
has inferentially given them. All this is 
wrong. Constituents ought oftener to sup- 
port their representatives when they do 
rightly, and oftener to rebuke them when 
they do wrongly.” 

In the American Federationist, the official 
monthly magazine of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, just established, Mr. George E. 
McNeill of Boston, a conservative labor leader, 
gives it as his opinion that “ the man whosays 
you can vote the kingdom of heaven into ex- 
istence on earth is brother to the man who 
says, ‘things will always be as they are.’... 
The trade union is the historic secular branch 
of thetruechurch. Don’t kill the tree because 
another branch has not yielded good fruit. 
Graft and prune the branches, nurture the 
roots and give room for growth, and the trade 
uvicn branch will give hetter and hieger froit 
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... Better is the dry morsel of trade union 
out-of-work benefit than a week’s work of 
semi-municipal charity.” 

ABKOAD. 


The Outlook for War in Europe is the title 
of an important article by Archibald Forbes, 
the great war correspondent, in the March 
North American Review. He thinks war will 
not come before the spring of 1896, before 
which time Russia cannot properly equip her- 
self with the new rifles adequate to meet her 
enemies’ equipment. But when the struggle 
comes it will be “to the death. The ve victis 
will be overwhelming, for the nations which 
shall be vanquished must reckon on suffering 
dismemberment. The map of Europe will be 
transformed out of recognition. If the Triple 
Alliance conquers there will be no longer a 
French nation, and Russia will be reft of all 
territory west of the Dnieper and of the Baltic 
provinces as well. In the contrary result 
Italy will be the washpot of France, and over 
Germany will Russia cast her shoe.’ Inter- 
esting to read in connection with this is an 
article in the March Catholic World describ- 
ing the coming great war, the subsequent 
division of territory, the arbitration of the 
Pope and two American jurists, the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope within 
a definite area of Italy and the adjustment of 
continental territories and mutual rights in 
accord with American constitutional prece- 
dents. 

Sir James Chrichton Browne, the eminent 
British physician, in an address on Biology and 
Ethics, in the March Popular Science Monthly, 
says: ‘The death rate is actually increasing 
among males at all ages above thirty-five and 
among females at all ages above forty-five; 
and it is not difficult to prove that this in- 
creased mortality at post-meridian ages is due 
partly to the enhanced wear and tear of mod- 
ern existence and partly to the survival of 
weakly lives artificially protected and pro- 
longed.” It is gratifying to find him saying 
that “the formation of distinct family groups 
has, more than any other reproductive in- 
fluence, been contributory to moral progress. 
The family is the social unit, the nursery of 
goodness, the school of character, the germ- 
plasm of the loftiest virtues, for it is by a dif- 
fusion of the feelings that well up within its 
precincts to the clan, the nation and the race 
that we become public-spirited, patriotic and 
philanthropic.” 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, writing from 
Honolulu to the Western Christian Advocate, 
says: ‘‘I have traveled and worked in thirty- 
two States of the Union, and in nearly every 
country in the known world. I have never 
found in any community a larger percentage 
of able men than here, nor of college gradu- 
ates... .. England was sifted by the fires of 
persecution for seed corn to plant America, 
and as a consequence America always has 
been, and is now, better than England. That 
sifting was involuntary and regretted by the 
colonists. Early in this century America 
sifted her churches for seed corn to plant 
Christianity in these islands. The colony that 
has resulted is better than America today.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

When I was a very young minister I used to 
wonder whether the morning would be fine or 
not, whether Mr. So-and-so would be there in 
the green pew and whether there would be 
many people. Now I never think of that; I 
can preach to one man as to 1,000. We get 
out of all these youthful notions and come to 
value human souls. And one man is an audi- 
ence to a preacher who comes from God.— 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 

In the Memorials of Lady Waterford, just 
published, reference is made to an old letter 
from Mr. Gladstone’s daughter, in which she 
mentioned that he said he did not believe he 
would be alive now if he had not always kept 
his Sundays quite apart from his ordinary, 
and specially his political, life. ‘‘ Not only be- 
cause of the pure refreshment it has always 
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been to him to turn to holier things on that 
day, but because it has enabled him to learn 
more on religious subjects than perhaps any 
other layman, and so has given him that firm 
and splendid ground which has ennobled and 
hallowed all his actions through life.” 


I well remember the helpless feeling with 
which I first met my Sunday school class of 
undisciplined children. I saw at a glance 
how wide of its mark was the carefully pre- 
pared lesson which I had ready for them. 
Thrown upon my own spontaneous resources, 
rather of natural feeling than of ordered 
thought, I found myself soon admitted into 
happier confidences with them than any cate- 
chism or table of the twelve tribes of Israel 
could have established. There is nothing like 
responsible and affectionate contact with the 
simplest and most outspoken lives, whether 
of the volatile child or of the stricken mourner, 
for forcing the inwardness of cultured piety to 
test its working power, and pass from medita- 
tive feeling into practical ascendency.—Dr. 
James Martineau. 


There is no provision for making every man 
a millionaire. I very much fear that the ex- 
travagance of our notions as to what prosper- 
ity is has much to do with our pessimistic esti- 
mates. My father never had an income of 
over $800 a year, but he paid his honest debts 
and there was always enough to eat; and, 
though the clothes were sometimes patched, 
none of us were ever in rags and we were 
clean. He made us shift for ourselves at the 
age of fourteen, and it was no path of roses for 
our young feet, but it hurt none of us. Look 
at me and say whether you think it injured 
me. I have no doubt that I could live upon 
his meager income, as tens of thousands do 
now, and I am prepared to do it when neces- 
sity requires. I could do without a hundred 
things which I have come to take as matter of 
course, and I speak honestly when I say that 
their surrender would not cost me a pang.— 
Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. 


ee 


GIVE THE OHUROHES THEIR DUE. 


It does not help forward the reign of Christ 
in the business and industrial world to over- 
look and disparage the work the churches are 
already doing to bring it about. At a large 
union ministers’ meeting in Cleveland re- 
cently, at which was present a delegation 
from a local labor union, Rev. H. C. Haydn, 
D.D., in the course of a well-balanced paper, 
rebuked this carping spirit by saying: 

It is a prevalent conviction in certain quar- 
ters that the churches are doing next to 
nothing to lighten actual burdens of society, 
to reform its wrongs, and to make the griev- 
ances of the wage-earner theirown. There 
is a school of ultra thought, if that be not a 
term too dignified to give it, holding that 
the churches are only in the way of pro- 
gress. A very common impression seems 
to be abroad that the churches stand fora 
class, and this class the best able to take 
care of itself. The churches they regard as 
occupied mostly with another world than 
this, and chiefly interested in getting them- 
selves into heaven, indifferent to the prob- 
lems that burden many hearts and the strug- 

les of the wage-earners to better their con- 
dition. In every particular the indictment 
is, as to the church of today, exaggerated 
or untrue. The church of today is no more 
like the church of twenty years ago in its 
practical sympathies than the science of 
political economy of today is like that of 
twenty years ago. . . . What the church is 
doing to better and brighten things, what 
provision the church is making for all sorts 
and conditions of men—these things are not 
known; and I grieve to say that often no 
effort seems to be put forth to learn the 
truth about them, while judgment is meted 
out without mercy. The church has two 
great functions—a teaching function and a 
social function, or a function of life. Whiie 
inseparable, the teaching function is logi- 
cally first and never in importance second. 
It is the business of the church to bring the 
world to Jesus Christ, to grow men and 
women of Christian spirit, full of Christ’s 
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thought, inspired by Christ’s life and exam- 
ple, and send them out into the world to do 
its work. If she cannot do that, she is so 
far a failure. If that be her mission, and 
she will not do it, she is so far discredited 
before the world. But this isa great mat- 
ter, and it takes time, and it is to come as 
an evolution rather than as a revolution. 
Is the church working along this line? The 
church, as such, does not run political par- 
ties, nor the city government, nor the police, 
nor arbitrate the issues raised between capi- 
tal and labor. By her teaching function 
she aims to grow men who will attend to 
these things, and to do it in the fear of God. 
The pulpits of the church stand for right- 
eousness, for fairness between man and 
man, for the law of love as Christ ex- 
pounded and lived it. The ministry ofall the 
churches is largely sprung from the masses, 
For the most part, they occupy pulpits 
that are as free as ever pulpit ought to be. 
Anything that ever ought to be said may be 
said—if wisely and lovingly said—almost 
anywhere... . 

The church has stood almost solid against 
the wastes of society, whose field of riot is 
the working classes, as we say. For the re- 
lief of the pressing wants of society, of pov- 
erty, neglected childhood and helpless old 
age, of sickness, of the betrayed and cruelly 
wronged, what a vast army of men and 
women and what a variety of agencies are 
constantly supported, whose benefits accrue 
chiefly to the wage-earner class. It is not 
pretended that these things go to the root 
of the matter in all cases, but it takes time 
to find out what ought to be done and how 
best to doit. I by no means mean to inti- 
mate that I think the church does her full 
duty, but surely her voice has been heard 
against oppressive hours and meager pay, 
and Sunday work, and child labor, and the 
usurer, and sometimes loudly in defense of 
strikes and labor organizations. The abuses 
of organizations, and the ill-advised strikes 
and the violence sometimes shown have not 
been approved, and never will be. 

ete end casas 

A preacher who finds that his theme is 
not in his text should abandon his text or 
his theme or his profession. . . . No lawyer 
of fair repute would dare handle his Black- 
stone and Kent as many a preacher of good 
repute does handle his Moses and Luke.— 
Hartford Seminary Record. 


OONGREGATION AL HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOOIETY. 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled by the finan- 
cial situation in which the society today finds itself 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of 
the United States, whose agent it is, that there is 
every probability that the work of the society for 
the new year, which begins April 1, will have to be 
seriously curtailed. 

The receipts for the eleven months of the year 
now closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 
and in legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we 
are now borrowing $125,000. 

A large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from a step which will occa- 
sion widespread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause but which otherwise is inevitable, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society 
for the past three years. The committee appeals 
for an immediate response from every Congrega- 
tionalist in the land that we may be relieved from a 
situation full of distress to us all. 

JOSEPH Bb, CLARK, 

WILLIAM KINCAID, 

WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, Hon. Treas. 





WM. IvES WASHBURN, Chairman, 
ASA A. SPEAR, Rec. Secretary, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
JAMES G. ROBERTS, 
SAMUEL H. VIRGIN, 
JOSEPH WM. RICE, 
HERBERT M. DIXxon, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
CHARLES H. RICHARDS, 
GEORGE P. STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 
JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
qENRY A. STIMSON, 
Executive Committee. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


A PLEA FOR A SIMPLE CHURCH SERVICE. 


The source from which this comes entitles 
it to careful consideration, though the author 
prefers to remain anonymous: 


The very interesting article by Dr. Quint on 
the Order of Sunday Morning Service, in the 
issue of Feb. 8, is on a subject upon which 
many of the laity feel strongly. We are re- 
peatedly told that the laity are anxious to 
participate more actively in the services ; that 
they desire to respond to the Scripture read- 
ings and prayers of the minister; that they 
want more time fur exercises in which they 
can take audible part. Now of very many of 
us these statements are entirely false; they 
are a complete contradiction of our real pref- 
erences. 

It is, nevertheless, a striking fact that, as 
Dr. Quint says, ‘‘ Many of our churches are 
departing from the severe simplicity of the 
ancient order,’’ and it may also be true, as he 
thinks, that the change “is largely due to the 
wishes of pastors,” under the impressions 
which he mentions. Probably, too, the musi- 
eal directors and the choirs are in part re- 
sponsible for it. ‘‘Anglomania,’’. and the 
national dread of not being in the latest 
fashion, have no doubt had a good deal to do 
withit. But in the meantime many of the peo- 
ple, if not the majority, are trying to tolerate it 
as besttheycan. Thereis a large number who 
do not feel that the service is *‘ enriched’ by 
the new elaborations. It is rather, in our 
view, impoverished. It is like a rich velvet 
dress cut into flounces and furbelows, or like 
Thorwaldsen’s or Michael Angelo’s statue of 
Christ hung over with the tinsel hearts and 
paper flowers of ‘‘ votive offerings.’’ The very 
* simplicity” of “‘the ancient order”’ of serv- 
ice was its dignity and its grandeur. There is 
nothing attractive or reverential to us in hav- 
ing the Scriptures chopped into lengths and 
the fragments tossed back and forth like a 
shuttlecock between the pulpit and the pews. 
Try reading any other book than the Bible in 
this way and see what you make of it. As to 
an “audible share’ in the worship we are not 
ambitious to have it, except in the singing. 
We should be glad to have time and opportu- 
nity to join with the whole congregation, as 
one can in Germany, in the “‘ service of song’’ 
—hearty but reverent, spirited but slow. The 
service should not, however, become a mere 
sacred concert—one hymn by the choir and 
two by the congregation are enough. In the 
other exercises of worship we feel that we 
can best “ participate ’’ with the hearing ear, 
the applying conscience, the supplicating 
spirit. We have no need of further lip sery- 
ice. We can more fervently join in the 
prayer when our tongues are silent and the 
pastor’s is the only audible voice. 

But, above all, we feel that the chief object 
of assembling ourselves together is to hear the 
preaching of the Word. The sermon is the 
central thing in the service of the Lord’s Day. 
But the modern church services are indeed 
crowding the sermon into an “interlude” and 
reducing it to a mere pious exhortation, an 
unordered aggregation of ‘‘cementless peri- 
ods,” without plan, without point, without 
profit. Such sermons, formerly, might have 
been heard in some ye ary pulpits, but not 
in the Congregational pulpits of New Eng- 
land. The want of thoughtful, methodical, 
potent sermons is at once a cause and an effect 
of the recent elaboration and elongation of 
the subordinate exercises. Let preachers con- 
centrate their efforts on preaching, and they 
will awaken more interest in public worshi 
than will ever come from multiplying multi- 
tudinous “ orders of service.” 

Let it be borne in mind, also, that when the 
word of Christ has been preached and been 
heard, as it ought to be, it should be followed 
immediately by prayer. Even a bymn is then 
an intrusion. Let the first words heard after 
the sermon be, “‘ Let us pray.” I believe that 
the large majority of worshipers in Congrega- 
tienal churches would be not only entirely 
satisfied but greatly rejoiced if they could 
have the form of service used in Dr. Quint’s 
**strong old church,” which worships in the 
“fine granite building.” Many of us would 
be glad if we could flee unto it. 

ONE OF THE Larry. 


USEFUL POINTS ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


Accept thanks for the broadside on church 
music. It is only another confirmation of 
the conviction that any congregation which 
wants to know how to do the best thing in 
the best way has no excuse for ignorance 
thereof while the Congregationalist is to be 
had. May one pastor tell how the music in 
the church where he ministers is made a con- 
stant power for righteousness and inspira- 
tion for the spiritual life? (1) The church has 


A Variety of Individual Opinion. 


no unregenerate society outside its member- 
ship to choose an unregenerate music com- 
mittee to hire unregenerate singers. (2) The 
musical director, who is also the organist, is 
a genuine Christian, who seeks first the glory 
of God. He has a high standard, uses only 
the best music, has unusual skill in training 
his quartet and also in holding and drilling 
a large chorus choir. (3) The musical forces 
are verte pee quartet (Christians), volun- 
teer choir of nearly forty, male quartet and 
choir drawn from material in the above, 
boys’ choir of thirty, children’s choir of some 
sixty, occasionally a responsive choir of about 
twenty young ladies. iolin and cornet are 
frequently called in to help. (4) Every week 
the director comes to the pastor’s study with 
a pile of music from which the solo and choir 
parts are selected so as to make the service 
most impressive as a whole. 

It may be questioned whether pastors al- 
ways take the director into their confidence 
and counsels as freely as they might. Fre- 
quently the sermon gets its most effective ap- 
plication from a solo or concerted piece fol- 
lowing immediately, as when recently the dis- 
course led naturally into reference to the 
death of honored Christians and as the pastor 
sat down an exquisite solo arrangement was 
sung—" What are these in bright array?” 
Many eyes too full to see the things about 
them were anointed to behold ‘‘the land that 
is very far off.’’ I want to confirm from expe- 
rience the very great value of Mr. Gould’s 
suggestion to bring out the meaning of a con- 
gregational hymn by having certain appropri- 
ate verses sung by solo or quartet voices. 
Also, many hymns gain power if the circum- 
stances of their writing are described before 
they are sung, or some striking incident con- 
nected with their use. Cowper’s rich hymn, 
‘Sometimes a light surprises,’ gaius much if 
before each verse is read the Scripture passage 
upon which the verse is founded. ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee” is redoubled in impression 
by introducing each verse, with the appropri- 
ate part of the description of Jacob’s journey 
and vision. In Spiritual Songs ‘‘ Give to the 
winds thy fears’’ has two tunes, both in the 
same key, and a variety in sentiment is 
brought out by singing the second verse to 
tender Olmutz, while the first and closing 
verses exultin brilliant Alexander. In prayer 
meeting try giving to a special row of wor- 
shipers or to a group of girls one or more 
verses, while the whole company roll out the 
refrain. Or, if one or two good singers happen 
to be together, let them take the solo parts or 
duets, asin Holbrook’s arrangement of “‘ Jesus, 
lover of my svul.’”? Iam persuaded that there 
is much light yet to break forth out of the 
hymn-book. Cc. M. 8. 


A ‘* BEWILDERED ”’ BISHOP. 


Bishop Lawrence’s address before tbe Boston 
Congregational ministers, Feb. 19, was felici- 
tous and unexceptional! from the point of view 
of denominational courtesy. The bishop was 
as free from airy assumption as Dr. Brooks, 
his predecessor. The points of contrast be- 
tween the two men are more numerous than 
those of comparison. It would be unfair to 
emphasize these cissimilarities. The new in- 
cumbent should have a chance to grow into 
the larger place which he is called to fill. 

Not in a spirit of criticism, but of sugges- 
tion, attention is called to one word which he 
reiterated. Speaking of the time in which we 
live, its social, civil and theological perplexi- 
ties, he said, ‘‘ We are bewildered.”’ Again 
and again he repeated the pbrase. And if, 
without seeming to be severe, the writer can 
state an impression formed in his own mind, 
as well as that of many others, the bishop was 
really an illustration of his own utterance, so 
far as conveying any adequate plan or remedy 
for the ills appreciated. After we have given 
full credit for an honest confession of difficul- 
ties and made due allowance for conscious 
hesitation as to how best to meet them, there 
remains a sense of sadness in the bishop’s con- 
fession, “ Bewildered.” This 1s the utterance 
of a great leader, of a great church! The ills 
of our seething, complex life recognized! The 
forces of evil organized, aggressive, dominant! 
The Church of Christ, at least one branch of 
it, declaring, through a chosen leader, ‘‘ be- 
wilderment.” 

Does this confession represent the Church of 
Christ as a whole? Is it bewildered? Would 
the leaders of that unique organization now 
assembled in our city, the Salvation Army 
contingent, make such aconfession? Would 
Jesus Christ, 1f He were here and saw condi- 
tions as we see them, talk of bewilderment? 

Such a confession does not represent me. I 
hope it does not the denomination to which I 
belong. Such a confession seems impotent 
and un-Christian. The Bible never makes that 


confession. Who ever thought of Christ as be- 
wildered? He was “surprised ”’ and “‘ grieved ’” 
and bafiled, but He never gave the impression 
that He had not an adequate and immediate 
remedy for the worst of the world’s woes. 
With such a Saviour, such a gospel and such 
proofs of its efficacy, why should we ever speak 
of confusion or acknowledge our impotence? 
It is only as we seek for new specifics and fail 
to apply an unadulterated gospel that we begin 
to confess weakness. W. H. A. 


TOO MUCH OF AN ORDEAL. 


If the custom of examining candidates for 
admission to our churches by means of an- 
swers to printed questions is to prevail, it is 
to be hoped that the list submitted last week 
will not be taken as a model. The first five 

uestions ought to be compressed into two. 

he statement of what Christ came to do em- 
braces but a part of His mission. Moreover, 
no church has a right to make any one theory 
of the atonement a test of an applicant’s faith, 
as is done in the question, ‘‘Do you believe 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to bear 
the penalty of the law?’ The questions are 
needlessly repetitious, and do not cover the 
essential points of doctrine held by our 
churches. If the church.has a creed, any 
printed statement should have some refer- 
ence to that creed; if it has no creed it can 
make a better one than that of the questions. 

After all, the oral examination has over- 
whelming advantages over those suggested. 
The question objected to ‘‘When were you 
converted ” or, better, ‘‘ How long do you be- 
lieve yourself to have been a Christian?’ is a 
far better beginning than the plan suggested. 
Such a plan is inflexible, fragmentary and 
gives no contact with the candidate, which is, 
or ought to be, the most important test of all. 

B. 


RECOGNIZING MEMBERS WHO COME WITH 
LETTERS. 


We hope we do not fall behind Dr. Parker 
in his reverence for the church universal, but 
to our mind there is a decided advantage in 
some form of public recognition of persons 
bringing their letters from other churches. It 
in a measure introduces them to their fellow- 
believers of the local church with whom they 
enter into covenant. However, we leave Dr. 
Parker to argue his own case. 


There is one feature of the new order of 
service for the reception of members into the 
church, printed in the Congregationalist Feb. 
22, to which I would respectfully take excep- 
tion. That appears in the provision that per- 
sons bringing letters from other churches shall 
either “come forward”’ or rise to renew their 
vows, etc. 

Such persons do not then, in any proper 
sense of the term, unite with or enter the 
church. They are already members in it in 
good and regular standing. Their letters are 
simply credentials commending them to local 
fellowships where they may reside. We be- 
lieve, or ought to believe, in the church 
universal and in its unity. The churches in 
Hartford and in Boston are members of one 
great body, mansions of one great house. 
A member of the church in Boston is a mem- 
ber of the church elsewhere. Wherever he 
enters the church he enters into its entirety 
and not merely into one local church. It is 
enough to receive the letters of such persons 
as bring them from other churches, and in the 
most informal way to recognize and greet the 
bearers thereof as brethren or sisters in the 
great household of faith. A simple vote of 
the local church is sufficient to enroll them 
therein and to invest them with the privileges 
of the local church. 

I am aware that this article of the new 
order may be interpreted in accordance with 
this view. But it may be and is most likely 
to be otherwise interpreted and acted upon. 
We have no right to seem to impose upon or 
require of members of the Church of Christ 
hew confessions, new covenants, or any re- 
newal of the initiatory rites when, removing 
from place to place, they simply change their 
localmembership. We ought, more and more, 
to cultivate the idea of the church universal 
and a respect and honor of the rights and priv- 
ileges of membership therein. Our local ad- 
missions are only so many doors of entrance 
into one great cathedral church. 

Hartford. Epwin P. PARKER. 


“OLDEST PASTORS IN SERVICE.”’ 


We indorse this suggestion. Our honored 
and beloved fathers in the ministry should 
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give their younger brethren the benefit of 
their long and wide experience. 


A new and interesting feature in the Con- 
gregationelist Handbook for 1894 is the list 
of fifteen of the oldest pastorates in the Con- 
gregational denomination. Ten of these pas- 
tors labor singly in their work; with five are 
colleague pastors. 

This list in the Handbook prompted me to 
look over the Year-Book for 1893 for further 
information. I find that among the 5,140 Con- 
gregational churches twenty-six pastorates 
exceed thirty years in length—one in about 
two hundred. Of these there are ten in Mas- 
sachusetts, six in Connecticut, three in New 
York, and one each in Maine, New Hamp- 
sinre, Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, lowa and Wis- 
consin. Is not this a smaller proportion than 
has been wise or well for both the ministry 
and the churches? From what I have seen 
aud know of long pastorates, not only in the 
Congregational but in other denominations, 
I have large confidence in the excellent re- 
sults of such extended terms of service. 

Would it not prove to be an interesting 
series of articles if some of these older pastors 
were to furnish the Congregationalist with 
sketches of experiences and conditions that 
are distinctive features of long pastcrates 
alone, of outcomes and fruitage and harvest 
that fer their full ripening require, some of 
them, more than five, or ten, or fifteen years, 
and some of them more than twenty or even 
a quarter of a century of years? Were these 
results more definitely and widely realized, 
there would be stronger reluctance to dissolve 
the pastoral relation for minor causes and a 
more earnest mutual agreeing by both pastors 
and peoples that it shall be long and well 
maintained, 

There has been a singular lack of the rec- 
ords of pastoral experience, both in our peri- 
odical publications and in our libraries. Dr. 
Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches, Dr. Wisner’s Inci- 
dents in the Life of a Pastor, and the stories 
of Sunny Side and Shady Side of forty years 
ago comprise, I think, the most of that which 
has been published on the subject. Very much 
that is interesting and instructive and im- 
pressive has had no outside expression. 

SAMyYD. 


HOW HE GAVE UP TOBACCO, 


This interesting recital of personal experi- 
ence concerns a gentleman now prominent in 
the church life of the Pacific Northwest: 


I began to use tobacco when about thirteen 
years of age, and never had a thought that it 
would be injurious or that I was contracting 
a habit that I could not break off at any time. 
I continued its use, often trying to break off, 
until thirty-five, when I became a Christian. 
I then began to feel that I ought to be free 
from every bad habit and ought not to use 
tobacco, more especially after | became super- 
intendent of a Sunday school. I tried again 
aud again for ten years, but failed every time. 
At last, finding that my health was being seri- 
ously impaired from the effects of tobacco, I 
said I will make one more effort beginning 
Jan. 1. It was a miserable failure. I then 
said I cannot do it—no use to try again. I 
must acknowledge myself a slave to the habit. 
It cost me much sorrow avd many tears, but 
I felt 1 must do something; that I could not 
expect to live long without help some way. 
At last the thought came to me that I couid 
and must use less. I will go withcut as long 
as I can, and when I can’t go any longer I will 
take just a little, with no thought of ever giv- 
ing itup entirely. So I started one morning 
on that plan and got along until breakfast 
time without taking any. After breakfast I 
went on again, expecting to take some after 
an hour or two, but whenever the thought 
came to take some I said not yet, I can stand 
it a little longer without it, and so worked on 
until noon. After dinner I went on as in the 
morning, putting off the time a little longer 
before indulging, and thus passed the day. I 
had lived one whole day without tobacco, 
which was more than I had hoped or expected 
to do again. The next day [ started in again 
on the same plan with the same results, 
Whenever the desire came to take some I dis- 
misse4 the thought as svon as possible, saying 
not yet, I can stand it a little longer, and so I 
hever allowed myself to think about it, and 
dare not even to this day. If I could not eon- 
trol the habit [ conld my thoughts, and [ 
learned that a person never wants what he 
does not think about. So I went on from day 
to day for two or three weeks, gaining a little 
every day ; then I discovered that in all this 
time I had vot havkered for tobacco as I had 
formerly when trying to break off. 

I then felt that this is the work of the Lord. 
He is showing me how I can overcome this 
thing without a resolution or will power, 
which I felt T had lost, although I had never 
asked the Lord to help me by praying about 
it. I had suffered much from the effects 
of tobacco—indigestion, headache, insomnia, 
heart trouble, etc.—during all the years I was 
indulging, until I was forty-five years old. I 
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had never enjoyed really good health in all 
that time. Since then it bas been improving, 
till now Iam in my seventy-second year and 
have excellent health and enjoy life much 
better than when I was young. I know there 
are many Christians that would abandon the 
practice if they thought or believed they 
could succeed, but, like myself, have tried 
many times and failed. To such let me say 
you can be delivered if you really desire it. 


A POINT ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


A correspondent expresses his satisfaction 
with the editorial in our issue of Feb. 8, on 
Labor and the Church, and adds these sug- 
gestions: 


Two great delusions on the question of 
capital and labor underlie much of the error 
that prevails among tiie laborers and captivates 
some educated persons who ought to know 
better. 

1. That labor produces everything. If so, 
there is plenty of labor now and it ought to 
produce something. What does labor earn in 
a country devoid of capital? Even Fourier 
gave a place to capital and skill. 

2. Overrating the importance of accumulated 
wealth and underrating the importance of 
annual production. With great respect for 
the ministry, I think many of them easily get 
erroneous ideas of labor and capital. There 
is a complaint about the sugar trust. Never 
till recently could I buy refined sugar under 
9 cents. Now it is 44 and 5 cents. F. 








ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


Walt Whitman was the self-chosen repre- 
sentative of what may be called the era of the 
slouch hat in American life and literature. 
The time was one when the citizens of the 
greatest republic that the sun ever shone on 
were more thoroughly assured of their mission 
in the world than they have ever been since. 
... The era of the slouch ended in civil 
war. ... He is like many of the great poets 
in this, that he stood on the boundary be- 
tween two diverging forms of civilization. 
His whole claim to perpetuity of renown will 
depend on the truthfulness of the picture 
which he set forth of that vanished age for 
which he spoke. As to his prophetic in- 
sight, let the next century decide.—New York 
Tribune. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Personally, a most simple, unaffected and 
agreeable man. Officially, he is suspicious 
and unsympathetic to an extraordinary de- 
gree—more so than any occupant of the White 
House I can recall, more so than Mr. Bu- 
chanap, of whom it was said that, when he 
tried, he had the most winning way of making 
himself hateful of any man of his time. Mr. 
Cleveland is a brave man, but he is not braver 
than all other men. He is an honest man, 
but he is not more honest than all other men. 
Yet sometimes he seems to think himself so, 
and, as much of the information on which he 
has to act must come to him at second-hand, 
he does not make sufficient allowance for mis- 
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takes. .. . He is a hard-working, painstaking 
man—a pretty good judge of men, too—and I 
do not believe a more conscientious man ever 
had the disposition of the patronage. But his 
point of view is that of the master, not of the 
leader, that of the egotist, not of the philoso- 
pher or statesman.—Col. Henry Watterson. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


He was a great minister—wise, sympathetic, 
mindful, with that gift of remembering faces 
and names and circumstances after any lapse 
of years which is to most people above the 
finest words of flattery. But as he lived on 
into an age of new intellectual forces, his lack 
of system took its revenge. He was not so 
much an intellectual as a moral and emotional 
force, and he had no tests by which to try the 
ideas of the new age, and he had not schooled 
himself in habits of systematic thought. And 
so, in the judgment of thinkers, he gave him- 
self away too much to Herbert Spencer and 
the moderns, and preached side by side a 
spiritual experience and a doctrine which in 
great measure would have discredited that ex- 
perience. One great teacher of today has been 
described as ‘‘ an agnostic who happens to have 
had a spiritual experience”; and Beecher, 
holding less and less of the historical doctrine 
of the church, drew his preaching from his 
exnerience. And whilst we admire the fer- 
tility and eloquence of his later work, we 
must recognize that the later years were justly 
years of declining influence.—Christian Leader 
(Glasgow). 





A Good Tonic 


Is absolutely necessary 

After the Grip 
Or after Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, Typhoid Fever, 
Scarlet Fever or other seri- 
ous disease. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Possesses just the elements 
of strength for the body and 
vitality and richness for the 
blood which will bring back 
robust health and literally 

Put You On Your Feet 


again. Be sure to get Hood’s because 
HOOD’S Sarsaparilla CURES. 








Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring the 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 














IN LATITUDE 42: N. 


Aristotle said that courage consisted in being afraid 
of the right person. The thing to fear in this latitude is 
the roaring, over-heated furnace, fed by the brainless labors 
of a choreman at $15 a month, including errands. 

There is no use in trying to civilize the furnace or 
regulate the choreman. The best plan is to supplement 
the furnace by open fires. They purify the air, ventilate 
the apartment, modify the temperature, and impart a 
beauty of health no less than a beauty of furnishing. 

With every open fireplace there must come a woot! 
mante]. You would be honestly surprised if you knew 


how fine a mantel, with overmantel complete, we sell for $14.00 to $18.00. 
Send for our latest mantel catalogue, inclosing three 2-cent stamps if it is to come 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


by mail. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


§ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
t STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


It is a good sign for our own industries that 
the trade outlook abroad is improving. This 
is especially true in England, where the num- 
ber of workmen out of employment at the 
end of January was much smaller than at the 
close of December and even smaller than at 
the close of January, 1893. Much greater ac- 
tivity is reported in the shipbuilding districts, 
and generally the iron and steel trades are 
much better employed. The woolen trade, 
also, is better, and generally a more hopeful 
feeling is evident. The cotton industries of 
the Lancashire district are an exception to 
these generally favorable statements, but there 
the cause is specific and well understood. It 
1s the fall in silver and demoralization of ex- 
changes with the silver currency nations and 
consequent disturbance of export trade. Eu- 
rope, and England more severely than other 
nations, has suffered for years with an indus- 
trial depression not unlike in extent that of 
this country. It is a favorable symptom for 
all nations that recovery can be distinctly 
shown in Europe. 

At home the trend seems for the moment 
toward better times. Still, the dominant fea- 
tures of the situation vary so from week to 
week that it is hardly possible to feel sure of 
the course of events for even a week ahead. 
It is satisfactory to note the increasing re- 
sumptions of work at mills, and there is a 
better movement and steadier prices for farm- 
ers’ products in the West. A slow decrease 
in the number of failures reported to the mer- 
cantile agencies is another encouraging sign. 
Bank clearings are small, and were it not that 
they exhibit the conclusion of transactions en- 
tered into during weeks now long past, the 
large decreases reported would be extremely 
discouraging. 

The railroads are still suffering from a 
dearth of traffic, and gross earnings, like the 
bank clearings, are far from satisfactory. The 
net earnings are, however, much better. By 
severe economies the expense accounts have 
been cut to an extent exceeding even the 
losses in gross earnings, and stockholders and 
bondholders are taking new courage over this 
turn of affairs. An export of $1,260,000 gold 
during the week from New York has been a 
special transaction and of no significance. 
Others are expected to follow, but not in 
amounts large enough to alarm anybody. 

A further decline in silver to a new record 
accentuates the harm, possible as well as 
actual, which the low price of this metal is 
working. A temporary success of the unsound 
silver partisans at Washington, further delay 
on the tariff, demagogic attacks on corpo- 
rations at the State House in Boston, again 
remind the business community of the con. 
stant danger to which it is exposed from legis- 
lative disturbance. 





“THE WAY OF THE WICKED” TURNED 
“UPSIDE DOWN.” 


Unce in a while the children of light are as 
wise in their generation as the children of this 
world. While the ethics of the following 

ransaction may be questioned by some, many 
will see in it a special providence. A girl— 
she was scarcely more than that—sinned 
against and sinning, reached the point where 
comes the temptation to commit one crime in 
order to cover up another. The address of a 
reputed physician in Boston was obtained, 
one of the sort that pride themselves on bene- 
fiting humanity by committing a crime against 
nature. A letter was forwarded to his ad- 
dress, which, however, fell into the hands of 
another of the same name. The latter did not 
learn his mistake before the nature of the 
epistle was revealed to him, but then he im- 
mediately set about to thwart the proposed 
plan which might possibly cost the girl her 
life. He knew a Christian woman who, he 
was sure, would co-operate with him, and, re- 
plying to the letter which had come into his 
possession, bade the girl come to the city and 
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proceed to a certain house, the home of the 
woman referred to. 

Thus far everything worked well, but the 
devil evidently was not willing to surrender 
his claim so easily, and the girl was met on 
her arrival, not by an agent of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society but, accidentally, by a stranger, 
ready to answer her inquiries, who proved to 
be the emissary of a house of ill fame. Hav- 
ing learned her destination, and, of course, 
ignorant of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with her coming, he called that even- 
ing at the house where she was safely shel- 
tered on the plea that he was a personal 
friend. But his falsehood was so transparect 
that the good woman of the house refused him 
admission. Of course the girl was speedily 
informed of the stratagem by which she was 
in the care and keeping of a motherly Chris- 
tian instead of in the hands of an unprincipled 
doctor, and when the enormity of the crime 
she proposed to consent to was shown her she 
readily agreed to remain where she was. Her 
future depends now upon God, the saintly 
woman who has her in charge and upon the 
aid which God’s people extend to her. 

R. B. T. 








HAVE You CATARRH?—There is one remedy you 
can try without danger of humbug. Send to H.G. 
Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial 
package of his catarrh cure. His only mode of ad- 
vertising is by giving it away. Postage, 4 cents. 
Judge for yourself. Mention this paper. 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT.—An interview was 
recently obtained the same day bya noted journalist 
of a leading divine and an actress of conceded 
ability and popularity. Both noticed the journalist 
to be suffering from cold and cough, and in ex- 
tending their sympathies both happened to mention 
the same, and a well-known, remedy—ADAMSON’S 
BALSAM. The moral is obvious. 


Ir is not what its proprietors say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does, that tells the story of its merit. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures. 
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Your Money 


Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 

| and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Coo. ‘sere, atas. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 

OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 

Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 

OABH CAPITAL: ...0cc0scccvooscsccccostcccesss £3.000,000.00 

Reserve Premium Fund .............sseseseeeee 4,225, 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 

NOE BULPIMB,...ncccvcccscccccsccecvetcccccscossce 1,009, 





increas OF ASSETS. 





Cash in aa 193,631.78 

Real Estate....... 563,781.37 

Bonds aaa P eiscteas being first lien on Real 
kcapepnebesspet i pesetesesdoccetdbsbateheas 608,759.37 


United States Stocks (market value)........- 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 











(market value) - 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value).. 682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. ix 121,000. 00 
“ow uncollected and in hands of 718,505.67 

WN ins ha heckiedvosispossbecnbecassseseheses> 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 








Tits unk vias ndevadens dees aoscay #9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
+ & BOW ta BN, } Vice-Presidents. 
* Ps BIGELOW, + Secretaries. 


GREENE 
H. PEnHiG. A A. M. BURTIS, Ass’ Secretaries. 
NEw Pol July 11, 
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The Swiss’: 
Referendum 


provides for submitting to the people 
proposed legislation for their approval 
or rejection, The 


Nessaennet 


Ag iezion 


has been submitted to the people, and 
has been endorsed by them in the most 
emphatic manner. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England, 


$5,000.00 a day pald to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. _ It 
ves Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
ht dle Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD. Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 


J.B. Watkins Land Mtg. Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 


The best time in 14 years to make mortgage invest- 
ments. No competition. Choice of securities. 


Many People 


Are meee inquiries for a safe investment of fands 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing «' and @ per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are ee Send for list. 
References upon application 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $290,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 


$1,000 each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, 
$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 8100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management 
of this company commend its securities to careful in- 
vestors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheer- 
fully givenby FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent. 

Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 

















NOTICE. 

Ho LpERs of Bonds, Series X., of the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. of Des Moines, Io., are hereby notified 
that they are called for payment March 1, 1894. 
Holders wishing to exchange for the 5} per cent. 
bonds of the company can do so now through the 
Boston agent, Freeman A. Smith, 31 Milk Street, 
Room 22. 2 
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Perfect Baby Health 


oughtto 
mean glow- 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat- food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y._ All druggists. 














Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PropuyLactic TooTH Brusit will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold ev erywhere, or 
35c. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence cid Co., tere Mass. 









in cottca 
You Dye i Ln Sears 
30 minutes Re 


#woo! or cotton,.40c. ts. Writequick M 
fon this paper, FRENCH DYE CO Vassar Men 








Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Sriver Statue 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 
decided to [R 


PT 


ELEC TROON 


POLISH 
exclusively, for Sl] and polish- 
ing the Statue, the most valuable 


piece of silver in the world. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere.J 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
6888888881888 D 
Miss Maria Parloa 














Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


4 
¢ 
Liebig COMPANY’S $ 
Extract of Beef $ 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 


which will be sent free on 
eppticetion to Dauchy & Co., 
ark Place, New York. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


President S. H. Lee last Monday morning 
showed how important a factor is the French 
Protestant College at Springfield in the prob- 
lem of Americanizing and Christianizing the 
mass of French Canadians who are flooding 
New England today. They settle in colonies, 
the one in Lowell numbering 600, and have 
their own church, school, editor, lawyer and 
doctor. As a rule they are Catholics, who 
have grown up without the Bible, of slight 
intellectual attainments and with feeble com- 
mand of their mental powers. They will not 
go to the public schools and in intelligence 
are 300 years behind our collegiate institu- 
tions. It is difficult to arouse in them a de- 
sire for higher education, but when once this 
has been done their powers begin to develop. 
Few students enter the college younger than 
twenty-five, but by a preparatory department 
recently established for boys of twelve it is 
hoped to save at least ten unproductive years 
in many lives. 

When these people first come among us 
they laugh at the idea of becoming American- 
ized, expecting to keep their own language 
and religion as they have done in Canada. 
But Christian education is a great American- 
izing force, and the French Protestant College 
is its chief agent among this class in New Eng- 
land. Abroad nearly all denominations have 
missions among the Roman Catholics, there 
being fifteen different organizations to preach 
to them in Spain alone, while in America 
there is no organized effort in their behalf. 
Yet there is no class of converts who appreci- 
ate the gospel as those do who come from Ro- 
manism to Christianity. President Lee looks 
upon this tide of immigration as an opportu- 
nity rather than a calamity, and urged the 
churches to be alive to its importance and 
promise. He desires opportunity to present 
his work in the churches, and pleaded for 
their prayers and gifts. At the close of his 
remarks Rev. C. B. Rice spoke heartily of the 


work. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Fame: Politeness to newspaper men. 


Cant: The use of cooled cinders in place of 
glowing coals.—Joseph Cook. 


A MATTER OF OPINION: Any proposition 
the contrary of which can be maintained with 
probability. 

A Saint: A soul so condensed as to be a 

power. It does not spread over a vast ex- 
panse, like a sea; it tumbles over a ledge like 
Niagara.— Rev. David Swing. 
AN IMPRESSIONIST PictuRE: A dash for the 
sky, a smear for the mountains, a sweep for 
the meadow, a dot for the farmhouse, two 
wiggles for a fence, and all is over.—F’. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


SocrALism: A combination of efforts and the- 
ories tending to establish among the whole of 
mankind, by various modes of restriction, the 
greatest possible equality of wealth or misery. 
—A. Benaigue. 


An INTELLIGENT MAN: One who enters 
with ease and completeness into the spirit of 
things and the intention of persons, and who 
arrives at an end by the shortest route. Lu- 
cidity and suppleness of thought, critical deli- 
cacy and inventive resource—these are his 
attributes.— Amiel. 








For inflammation and pain, try Pond’s Extract. 
Do not be deluded by spurious preparations. 











“USE:* DURKEE’S 


SALAD OURESSING”™ 





AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


READ RULE XV. 

“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 


preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be. 











At the 


WORLD’S FAIR. 
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TRIED IT 
FOR 
YOURS ? 


It is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curingit. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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CREAM BALM 


I had Catarrh so 
bad there were great 
sores in my nose, one 
place was eaten 
through. My nose 
and head are well, 
Two Bottles of Ely’s 
Cream Balm did the 
work. C. S. MeMil- 
len, Sibley, Mo. 

A particle is ap 


Price 50 cents at Dra ists or hy ma 
ELY BROTHER RE: 56 ) Warren street, New York. 





Our Mothers Say: 


Ginn 
Powder 





Cures 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 
ye. Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi: ts. 


. Price, 0 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 











plied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
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THE MISSIONARIES AND HAWAII. 


In the desire to shield the administration 
many journals have aspersed the characters 
of the missionaries who made Hawaii all that 
it is today and of their sons and daughters 
who are the vertebral column in the pro- 
visional government. Senators Morgan, Sher- 
man, Frye, Dolph and Davis, the majority of 
the Senate Hawaiian committee, in their re- 
port, submitted last week, have this to say re- 
specting the facts in the case: 


Civilization and constitutional government 
in Hawaii are the foster children of the Amer- 
ican Christian missionaries. It cannot be 
justly charged te the men and women who 
inaugurated this era of humanity, light and 
justice in those islands that either they or 
their posterity or their followers, whether 
native or foreign, have faltered in their de- 
votion to their exalted purposes. They have 
not pursued any devious course in their con- 
duct, nor have they done any wrong or harm 
to the Hawaiian people or their native rulers. 
They have not betrayed any trust confided 
to them, nor have they encouraged any vice 
or pandered to any degrading sentiment or 
practice among those people. Among the 
native Hlawaiians, where they found pagan- 
ism in the most abhorrent forms of idolatry, 
debauchery, disease, ignorance and cruelty 
seventy-five years ago, they planted and 
established, with the free consent and eager 
encouragement of those natives and without 
the shedding of blood, the Christian ordi- 
nance of marriage, supplanting polygamy; 
a reverence for the character of women and 
a respect for their rights; the Christian Sab- 
bath and freedom of religious faith and 
worship, as foundations of society and of 
the state; universal education, including the 
kings and the peasantry; temperance in place 
of the orgies of drunkenness that were all- 
pervading; and the separate holdings of 
lands upon which the people built their 
homes. 

In doing these benevolent works the Amer- 
ican missionary did not attempt to assume 
the powers and functions of political govern- 
ment. Aseducation, enlightenment and the 
evident benefits of civilization revealed to 
those in authority the necessity of wise and 
faithful counsels in building up and regulat- 
ing the government to meet those new con- 
ditions, the kings invited some of the best 
qualified and most trusted of these worthy 
men to aid them in developing and conduct- 
ing the civil government. As a predicate 
for this work they freely consented to, and 
even suggested, the giving up of some of 
their absolute powers and to place others 
under the constraint of constitutional limi- 
tations. They created an advisory council 
and a legislature, and converted [Hawaiifrom 
an absolute despotism into a land of law. 
The cabinet ministers thus chosen from the 
missionary element were retained in office 
during very long periods, thus establishing 
the confidence of the kings and the people 
in their integrity, wisdom and loyalty to the 

government. Nocharge of defection or dis- 
honesty was ever made against any of these 
public servants during the reign of the 
Kamehamehas, nor indeed at any time. 
They acquired property in moderate values 
by honest means and labored to exhibit to 
the people the advantages of industry, fru- 
gality, economy and thrift. 





For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘ I have 
ued it in my own case when suffering from nervous 
«xnaustion, with gratifying results. I have pre- 
8. cibed it for many of the various forms of nervous 
dcovility, and it has never failed to do good.” 





Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEmIsTs, 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS! 


To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remepies will afford instant 
relief, permit rest 
and sleep and point 
to a speedy and eco- 
nomical cure of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, 
itching, burning and 
scaly humors, and | 
not to use them 
without a moment's 
delay is to fail in 
your duty. Cures made in childhood 


are speedy, economical and permanent. 





“Att Asout THE BLoop, Skin, ScaLP, AND Hair,” mailed free. CutTrcurA REMEDIES 
are sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticur, s0c.; Soar, 25c.; ResoLvENT, $1. Potter DruG 
AND CHEMICAL Cokp., Sole Props., Boston. 


Disfiguring Facial Blemishes 


Are the cause of much unhappiness which may be 

prevented by Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the world, as well as 
—— the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 
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006606 j Grand National Prize at Paris, y 
Worth a Guinea a Box. % of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 
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© A trifling dose from QUIN A-LAROGHE, 
ie 


“" 25-cent box of ; 
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Beecham’s i 
SENDORSED jf Stomach: 
° % bythe medical F affections, 
Pj Ils 2 faculty of 
; % Paris. An Fay 
(Tasteless) p agreeable and faa 
‘ e highly effica~ ; 
will frequently prove , eeemenaten ness of the: 
. 6 ’ ( 
as effective as a doc- ;Londonf Fever and 
pis pie Lancet. gue, 
tors prescription. Retarded 
Con vales- 
10 a CENCE. 
PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
MAGIC ranterns.2ns Sams | %  roucenaaco,, AGENTSFORTHEL.S. 
interestin subjects. Send nbn for Catalo e. 80 North William 8t., N. Y. 
R. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- ¢. acs *: ~ OOD 
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delphia, Pa. ~ = 
D E A F N E Ss Ss The Par Excellence of 
LUNG GYMNASTICS 
And HEAD NOISES relieved Is found in the use of our 
adr IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 





Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 


New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 





comfortable and invisible; have no Unequalled for developing Throat and_ Lungs. thus 

wire or string attachment. Write for preventing and Curing Consumption, Asth- 

pamphlet. ma and Throat Diseases, Also invaluable for 
Drum in le WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Preventing Colds. Send for Circulars to 
position Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. Hyatenic Suppty Co., P. O, Box, 1951, @ Boston 








FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 

Its Success is Unequalled. You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 
REV. Le Ae BOSWVORTH, 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, ~ - - BOSTON, MASS. 





New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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EDUCATION. 

— Rev. J. P. Coyle of North Adams, Mass., 
begins this week a course of six lectures be- 
fore the school of applied Christianity at Iowa 
College on the Holy Spirit as a specific, his- 
torical and social force. 

—— The degree of LL. D. has been conferred 
upon President Slocum of Colorado College, 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, President Gates of Iowa College and 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea of Omaha by the State 
University at Lincoln, Neb. Amherst College 
conferred a similar degree upou President 
Slocum last spring. 

—— Secretaries Lamont and Herbert have 

decided that there shall be no more football 
contests between the cadets of Annapolis and 
West Point Academies. 
- —— Harvard University accepts the resig- 
nation of Prof. G. M. Lane, for forty-three 
years professor of Latin. He has been elected 
professor emeritus, and will receive a salary 
of $3,000 per year as such. 

—— The Indiau Training School at Carlisle, 
Pa., last week conferred diplomas on nine- 
teen Indians, representing ten tribes. Ad- 
dresses were made by the commissioner of 
Indian affairs, the superintendent of Indian 
schools and by four Indian chiefs. Two of 
tbe graduates are from Alaska. 

—— Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard gave last week 
to the pupils of the Misses Gilman school, 324 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, a thrilling 
account of some of his experiences in the war. 
When he graduates from the service of the 
army next November he intends to devote his 
time to writing some memorials of the Civil 
War. 

—— Oberlin College has appointed James R. 
Severance of Chicago as treasurer in place of 
Gen. G. W. Shurtleff, who resigned some time 
ago and has now been elected a trustee. 
Washington’s Birthday has become one of the 
eventful days in the college and the exercises 
this last year were particularly interesting. 
In the forenoon a memorable oration was de- 
livered to a crowded audience by Dr. Brand 
upon the Battle of Gettysburg, in which he 
himself participated as color bearer in a 
Connecticut company. Patriotic poems were 
written by the students and all the services 
tended greatly to stimulate true conceptions 
of patriotic citizenship. In the evening the 
faculty held a reception in Peters Hall, at- 
tended by about 1,000 students. 


Ne 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


REV. SAMUEL R. THRALL 


Died, Feb. 27, at Boscobel, Wis., in the home of his 
daughter, wife of Rev. E. W. Jenney, pastor at that 
place. His age was eighty-three years. A graduate 
of Middlebury and ot Andover, he served for four- 
teen years in pastorates of Vermont, at Perkins- 
ville, Wells River, Hubbardton and Cuttingsville; 
and then for seventeen years in [llinois, at Tremont, 
Kristol, Summer Hill and La Harpe; then for ten 
years as agent of the American Bible Society, re- 
siding at Galesburg. His two sons are Rev. J. 
Brainard Thrall, about to enter the pastorate at 
Albany, N. Y.,and Rey. W. H. Thrall, superintend- 
ent of the C. H. M.S. for South Dakota. 





AN OLD SAYING.—There is an old proverb that a 
short delay often has great advantages, but if any of 
our readers are delaying the ordering of a wood 
mantel, under the impression that prices may be 
lower in the near future, they are making a great 
blunder. The price of wood mantels today at 
Paine’s warerooms, 48 Canal St., scarcely covers the 
cost of the materials. 


“THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE,” runs the old saying, 
and everything that ever makes part of any organ 
of the body must reach its place therein through 
the blood. Therefore, if the blood is purified and 
kept in good condition by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, it necessarily follows that the benefit of the 
medicine is imparted to every organ of the body. 
Can anything be simpler than the method by which 
this excellent medicine gives good health to all who 
will try it fairly and patiently? 





The Congregationalist 


A SPRING STORY. 


A Few Things You Ought Surely 
to do at This Season. 





In the spring we feel tired, languid and 
debilitated. The change from cold to warm 
weather causes a dépression of the vital forces 
resulting in an inactive state of the stomach, 
liver, bowels and kidneys. Headache is com- 
mon, and the blood undergoes changes which 
greatly debilitate the system. 

The complexion is apt to be sallow, and dark 
circles gather under the eyes. If something is 
not done to overcome these conditions, they 
will last indefinitely and may result in severe 
sickness. Read the experience of the well- 
known Mrs. A. A. Herrick, of 40 Everett 
Street, East Somerville, Mass. 

“Two years ago I contracted a very severe 
cold that settled all over my body. My head 
and left side pained me allthe time. I had no 
appetite and could not sleep at all nights. I 
was so nervous I thought I would be insane 
and any work seemed Jike a mountain ahead 
of me. 

“T would become completely exhausted on 
the slightest exertion. 1 was obliged to give 
up and take to the bed. I lay there several 
weeks but got no better. 1 began to fear 
I should never get well, as nothing seemed to 
affect me. I was finally advised to use Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and did so. 





MRS. A, A. HERRICK. 


‘“‘Tt seemed to quiet me just as soon as I 
began using it. Before a week I could rest 
and sleep through the night and could feel my 
strength coming back. 

‘“When I begun the second bottle I could 
see I had improved very much. I continued 
taking it and in a few months no one would 
know I bad been sick with severe nervous 
prostration. . 

‘‘Tt also cured me of female troubles which 
I had been a great sufferer from. It is a 
wonderful medicine and I cannot say enough 
in praise of it. I advise any person afflicted 
with any of these complaints to use it, and I 
am positive they will get well.” 

If you want to be perfectly strong and 
healthy the best possible thing to do is to 
take this great curer and strengthener. You 
can be cured quicker in the spring than at any 
other season. You must take a spring med- 
icine, every one knows that, and Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the best 
and most certain because it always cures. 

It is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. He is the most 
successful specialist in curing nervous and 
chronic diseases, and can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter. 


“2 VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
j Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars free, 









GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill. 










HERE IT IS! 
actical Helps 
ON 


Sweet Peas. 
*. YOU WANT IT! .: 


Price, 10 cents, and 2 
cent stamp. 


The B. lL. Bragg Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


READER “e02" BARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis Bros., 


Keene, N. MM. It willastonish and please. FREE. 




















FREE to PLANTERS. 


| SUGGESTIONS AND PLANS FOR PLANTING | 





LARGE OR SMALL STATES. CATALOGUES. 





Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
not found elsewhere in U. 8. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY €0., °“*5ra'ss. 


200 ACRES. 
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‘POULTRY AND RABBIT NETTI 


Ratlroad, Farm, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Fencing. Prices down. Freight paid. Catal'g. free 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 








eam sad AGENTS $10 a day at home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
Y tinest jewelry good as new, and 

afi) on all kinds of metal with gold, 










ent sizes, all warranted. Whole- 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro- 
fits, good seller. Circulars free, 
No. 6, Columbus, O,. 










AM lk MN 8 ast 
H. F. Delno&Co. Dept. 





H EA DACH - @ A positive cure for 10 cts. 
= Safe, Sure, Simple. 

For prescription send 10 cents to 
Royal Kemedy Co., P. O. Box 367, Washington, D, C 





Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


nny, 
tin! 
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Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
kates: Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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‘Y // What is Sapolio? 


T is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
has no equal for all scouring purposes except the 
laundry. To use is to value it. What will Sapolio 

do? Why, it will clean paint, make _ oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new 
appearance. It will take the grease off the dishes and 







off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen 
sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 
One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever house- 
keeper and try it. 
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eA S> + Work is play with Sapolio * <Sar< 




















998% 
*PUREs 


FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 












erty “58 POR 
Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
ai Earache 
tees §=Lameness 
RL as Soreness 
efa§ Wounds 
Fac-simiceor Bruises 


eurr weaerer, Catarrh 
Colds 
Piles and 

POND'S 


Burns 
U 5 E ALL PAIN 
IT WILL CURE. 














“The Congregationalist ” 
* SERVICES «© 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. 
Carefully prepared, reasonably short, embracing responsive 
readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought 


and adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of 





each Service appears in the Congregationalist, and the Service 





immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight-page 







pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the 






hymns and readings. 














100 copies, 60 Cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1c. each. Cash with order. 





Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents, 









1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers. 3, Christmastide. 
4, New Year. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, Forgive- 
ness of Sins, 6, Trust in God, 7, Days of Thy Youth, 
8, The House of Our God. 9, Passiontide. 10, Easter. 
11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11 (ready 21 March), The 
Homeland, 12, Humility, 13, God in Nature. 14, The 
Way of Peace (Memorial). 15, Children’s Sunday. 16, 
National. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 







